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“  The  heart  has  as  good  a  right  as  the  mind  to  a  special  training.”  —  COM- 
PATRE. 

IN  company  with  a  group  of  travellers,  I  once  visited  the  famous 
old  church  at  Freiburg,  to  listen  to  the  great  organ  which 
gives  it  its  fame.  The  organist  took  his  seat  before  the  dumb 
instrument,  and  passed  his  hands  lightly  over  the  else  silent  keys. 
At  his  touch  they  responded,  now  sweet  as  the  notes  of  a  bird, 
now  soft  as  human  voices,  and  now  loud  and  jarring  as  the  noise 
of  a  thunder  storm.  It  was  an  hour  never  to  be  forgotten,  as  it 
revealed  to  me  possibilities  slumbering  in  the  organ  of  which  till 
then  I  had  no  conception.  The  work  of  the  teacher  is  not  unlike 
that  of  the  skilled  organist.  He  is  to  awaken  in  the  heart  of  the 
child  emotions  and  feelings  ranging  from  the  tenderest  pity  for 
helplessness,  to  the  most  august  reverence  for  the  Creator  of  the 
universe. 

Not  infrequently  the  teacher’s  work  is  conceived  of  as  that  of 
merely  imparting  instruction,  or  at  most  of  training  the  intellect. 
But  this  is  a  one-sided  and  narrow  view  of  his  office.  He  has  to 
do  with  the  sensibility  no  less  than  with  the  intellect. .  He  is  to 
awaken  feeling  as  well  as  to  impart  instruction. 

The  soul  is  a  unit.  It  cannot  be  separated  into  parts,  as  can  the 
body.  Its  three  great  functions,  knowing,  feeling,  and  willing, 
are  inter-related  and  mutually  dependent.  Knowledge  awakens 
desire,  and  desire  influences  the  will.  There  can  be  no  act  of 
knowing,  or  of  feeling,  which  is  not  also  an  act  of  willing.  Train- 
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ing  to  think  must  affect  to  some  degree  the  capacity  for  feeling, 
as  well  as  influence  the  will.  It  is  impossible  to  reach  the  sensi¬ 
bility  except  through  the  intellect.  We  do  not  desire  that  which 
we  know  nothing  al)out. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  the 
sensibility  and  the  intellect  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  will  on  the 
other.  The  consciousness  of  knowing  is  one  thing,  that  of  feeling 
plejisure  or  i)ain  is  quite  another.  The  two  states  are  wholly 
unlike.  Not  less  dissimilar  are  an  act  of  willing,  and  an  act  of 
feeling  or  of  knowing. 

These  three  great  elements  of  being  may  exist  in  different  indi¬ 
viduals  in  very  une(jual  proportions.  In  some,  they  are  very 
evenly  Imlanced,  in  others,  the  propensity  for  knowledge  predomi¬ 
nates  over  both  sentiment  and  action ;  in  some,  the  feelings  are 
upj)ermost,  while  in  others  the  will  is  the  dominant  factor. 

"rhe  ideal  of  human  culture  is  that  condition  in  which  the  intel¬ 
lect,  sensibility,  and  will  are  each  well  developed,  and  all  stand  in 
harmonious  relationship.  To  know  broadly  and  accurately,  to  feel 
quickly  and  keenly,  and  to  act  with  promptness  and  effectively  is 
the  prerogative  of  the  dl-cultured  man. 

While  increasing  attention  is  paid  by'  intelligent  teachers  to  the 
.sy'stematic  training  of  the  intellectual  powem,  the  senses,  memory, 
imagination,  thinking,  reasoning,  very  little  attention  is  given  to 
the  proper  cultivation  of  the  sensibility,  the  appetites,  desires,  sen¬ 
timents,  emotions.  This  is  largely  not  only'  a  neglected  field,  but 
even  an  unknown  territory.  The  attention  of  the  student  of 
Psychology  in  the  Normal  school  is  directed  rather  to  the  faculties 
of  knowledge  than  to  the  capacities  for  feeling.  The  laws  of 
memory  are  much  more  clearly  known  than  are  the  laws  of  the 
desires.  In  elaborate  treatises  on  psychology  it  is  far  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  a  satisfactory  discussion  of  the  feelings  than  of  the 
intellect.  I  know  of  no  books  of  methods  for  training  the  feel¬ 
ings  at  all  comparable  with  those  for  training  the  senses.  The 
“  model  lessons  ”  given  in  training  schools  are  models  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  seek  to  illustrate  the  best  way'  of  stimulating  the  intel¬ 
lect,  and  seldom  refer  to  the  culture  of  the  feelings.  Even  books 
of  model  Jessons  on  Morals,  are  apt  to  be  devoted  to  an  exposition 
of  teaching  moral  truth,  rather  than  to  the  mode  of  awakening 
right  sentiments.  Candidates  for  the  position  of  teacher  are  ques¬ 
tioned  as  to  their  knowledge,  methods  of  instruction,  and  modes 
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of  discipline,  but  not  on  their  manner  of  calling  into  proper  exer¬ 
cise  the  child's  wonderful  endowments  for  feeling  pain  at  sight  of 
falsehood,  deformity,  and  evil,  and  pleasure  at  exhibitions  of  the 
true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good. 

That  the  training  of  the  sensibilities  should  claim  the  serious 
attention  of  the  educator  will  Ije  made  evident  by  the  following 
considerat  ions :  — 

1.  The  capacity  for  feeling  is  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the 
constitution  of  the  human  soul.  It  is  not  practicable  in  a  brief 
sketch  like  this  to  do  more  than  outline  the  feelings,  without 
attempting  a  detailed  description.  For  convenience  the  various 
feelings  will  l>e  grouped,  and  the  most  important  ones  named. 

a.  The  Ai)petites.  The  lowest  group  comprises  those  cravings 
that  are  most  closely  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  body,  such 
as  hunger,  thirst,  suffocation,  ennui,  weariness,  etc.  These  are 
animal,  and  man  shares  them  with  the  brutes. 

b.  The  Desires.  This  group  embraces  the  desires  of  life,  prop¬ 
erty,  society,  approbation,  liberty,  power,  truth,  and  others.  This 
class  loses  its  physical  character  and  becomes  more  distinctively 
psychical. 

c.  The  Affections.  In  this  are  found  love  for  self,  for  parents, 
for  children,  conjugal  and  fraternal  affection,  friendship,  patriot¬ 
ism,  philanthroi)y,  gratitude,  benevolence,  pity,  and  piety,  or  love 
of  God.  This  group  is  marked  by  a  moral  element  which  is  ab¬ 
sent  from  the  others  named. 

d.  The  esthetic  emotions  of  beauty,  grandeur,  sublimity,  con¬ 
stitute  another  group. 

e.  A  fifth  is  made  up  of  the  moral  feelings  of  obligation,  a 
sense  of  duty,  remorse,  shame,  and  self-approbation. 

f.  Into  a  sixth  may  be  gathered  the  religious  emotions,  patience, 
faith,  hope,  repentance,  reverence,  and  adoration. 

g.  We  may  bring  together  into  a  separate  class  what  may  be 
called  the  passions,  avarice,  ambition,  envy,  jealousy,  hatred,  anger, 
revenge,  pride,  vanity,  and  others. 

This  list,  though  by  no  means  exhaustive,  is  suggestive  of  the 
large  place  in  the  human  soul  which  is  occupied  by  the  feelings. 
They  form  an  integral  part  of  our  constitution,  and  claim  no  less 
consideration  than  does  the  intellect.  To  ignore  the  feelings  is  to 
ignore  the  soul  itself  in  the  realm  of  its  greatest  activities. 

2.  If  a  contemplation  of  the  soul’s  varied  capacity  for  feeling, 
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embracing  so  wide  a  range  of  possibility  of  jiain  and  pleasure, 
does  not  establish  its  claim  to  be  considered  by  the  educator  in 
any  comprehensive  scheme  of  symmetrical  culture,  consider  the 
part  it  plays  in  the  life  of  the  soul.  Without  endorsing  the  epi¬ 
curean  notion  that  jdeasure  is  life’s  end  and  aim,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  practical  test  that  most  men  apply  in  estimating 
the  value  of  any  experience  is  the  aggregate  of  happiness  or 
pleasurable  feeling  enjoyed. 

3.  The  brain  is  the  servant  of  the  heart.  ^len  think  in  order 
that  they  may  feel.  They  accumulate  knowledge  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  the  emotions  it  awakens. 

4.  The  feelings  are  a  truer  index  of  the  soul  than  is  the  intel¬ 
lect.  “As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he.”  What  a  man 
feels,  rather  than  what  he  knows,  is  a  criterion  of  his  worth.  In 
the  realm  of  feeling  lies  his  true  greatness.  The  marvelous  na¬ 
ture  of  his  soul  is  shown  by  its  capacity  for  countless  varieties  of 
feeling,  and  infinite  combinations  of  emotion.  He  is  capable  of 
an  ambition  that  covets  the  world,  and  of  a  self-abnegation  that 
courts  a  martyr’s  death.  He  listens  with  delight  to  the  sweet 
notes  of  a  bird,  and  rejoices  in  the  midst  of  a  mighty  storm  at  sea. 
He  spares  a  spider  for  pity,  and  depopulates  a  city  for  revenge. 
The  most  conflicting  emotions  often  contend  for  the  mastery  witliin 
his  bre^t.  The  supreme  command  laid  by  the  Saviour  U2)ou  men 
is  to  love  God  supremely,  and  their  neighbors  as  themselves. 

5.  The  importance  of  the  feelings  is  still  further  showui  by  the 
fact  that  action  springs  out  of  feeling.  The  will  is  largely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  motive.  We  usually  act  as  we  feel.  The  will  is 
little  more  than  the  heart’s  executor.  If  one  would  know  how  a 
man  will  act,  let  him  learn  how  he  feels.  The  great  achievements 
of  men  are  traceable  to  their  desires.  Ambition  prompted  Alex¬ 
ander  to  conquer  the  world ;  love  of  adventure  sent  Magellan 
round  the  globe,  love  of  gold  peopled  California.  Patriotism  gave 
the  world  a  Washington,  and  philanthropy  a  Lincoln. 

6.  Feeling  issues  in  action,  actions  become  habit,  and  habits 
crystallize  into  character.  The  formation  of  a  good  character, 
therefore,  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  right  unfolding  of 
feeling. 

7.  It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  in  human  conduct  the  evil 
passions,  hatred,  revenge,  ambition,  avarice,  jealousy,  and  the  like, 
play  a  great  part.  Vice  and  crime  stain  human  annals,  and  sicken 
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the  student  of  histoiy.  The  unwelcome  suggestion  is  often  forced 
upon  us  that  vice  is  triumphant  and  that  evil  predominates. 

Along  with  this  is  the  other  sad  fact  that  with  multitudes  of 
human  beings  life  is  rather  a  series  of  sorrowful  experiences,  than 
a  succession  of  jdeasures.  So  awful  is  the  amount  of  human  suf¬ 
fering  that  some  serious-minded  men  have  earnestly  contended 
that  “life  is  not  worth  the  living.” 

The  human  heart  may  be  compared  to  a  fertile  field,  capable  of 
producing  fruits  in  great  j)rofusion,  and  flowers  in  endless  variety. 
Under  proper  care  it  yields  all  that  can  be  desired  for  comfort  and 
pleasure.  But  if  neglected  the  weeds  root  out  the  flowers,  the 
tares  supplant  the  wheat,  the  garden  becomes  a  desert,  and  the 
field  a  wilderness.  The  heart  of  man,  which  is  capable  of  exer¬ 
cising  the  noblest  desires,  the  tenderest  affections,  the  finest  sen¬ 
timents,  and  the  sublimest  emotions,  is  likewise  capable  of  being 
ruled  by  the  most  depraved  appetites,  brutish  passions,  and  fiend¬ 
ish  emotions. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  suggest  the  unspeakable  importance  of 
right  feelings  to  tlie  individual  and  to  society.  Language  is  in¬ 
adequate  to  portray  its  full  significance.  Nothing  more  than  our 
susceptibility  of  suffering,  and  our  capacity  for  enjoyment,  shows 
how  “fearfully  and  wonderfully  we  are  made.”  Only  the  con¬ 
scious  revelations  of  eternity  can  fully  unfold  to  us  the  awful 
depths  of  suffering  into  which  a  soul  may  descend,  or  the  unimag¬ 
ined  heights  of  joy  to  which  it  may  soar.  The  murderer  on  the 
scaffold,  awaiting  the  fatal  word,  and  the  seraphic  evangelist  de¬ 
picting  the  glories  of  “.Jerusalem”  the  golden,  are  types  of  the 
extremes  of  which  man  is  capable. 

The  question  ma}'  here  arise  —  What  has  the  teacher  to  do  with 
all  this  ?  The  answer  is  at  hand.  In  each  child  lie  all  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  pain  and  pleasure.  The  sensibility  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  human  soul.  The  chords  of  the  heart  are  all  there,  waiting 
to  be  swept  by  the  master  hand.  They  can  give  out  the  harshest 
discords,  and  they  can  pour  forth  the  harmonious  strains  of  the 
sublimest  oratorios,  ddie  original  endowments  of  capacity  for 
feeling  are  all  present  in  childhood,  simply  waiting  to  be  called 
into  exercise.  As  the  child  grows  it  gains  no  new  capacities  for 
feeling,  it  simply  experiences  the  use  of  its  original  endowments. 

Very  young  children  manifest  a  great  variety  of  feelings:  curi¬ 
osity,  love  of  society,  desire  of  liberty,  desire  of  property,  love  of 
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approbation,  affection,  liope,  fear,  together  with  envy,  jealousy, 
hatred,  and  many  others.  In  the  schoolroom,  where  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  children  mingle  freely  together,  the  feelings  are  likely  to 
have  a  rapid  development. 

It  is  in  childhood  that  the  greatest  spontaneity  and  artlessness 
are  exhibited  in  the  manifestation  of  emotion.  Men  learn  to  con¬ 
ceal  or  counterfeit  their  feelings,  children  seldom  do  either.  They 
carry  their  hearts  upon  their  sleeves.  By  word  and  gesture, 
tones  of  voice,  and  facial  expression,  they"  reveal  the  real  nature 
of  their  inward  promptings.  As  light  and  shade  chase  each  other  y 
in  unrestricted  freedom  over  the  landscai)e,  so  the  swift  waves  of 
varying  emotions  follow  each  other  in  quick  succession  over  the 
child’s  face. 

The  intimate  association  of  children  of  widely  diversified  dis¬ 
positions,  in  all  the  varied  employments  of  the  school,  affords  an 
exceptionably  favorable  opportunity"  for  calling  into  healthful  ! 
activity  almost  all  the  emotions  suitable  to  childhood. 

Under  skilful  training  right  feelings  can  be  evoked,  and  evil 
feelings  checked.  Wise  discipline  awakens  love  of  order,  desire 
of  knowledge,  self-reliance,  trust,  love  of  the  beautiful,  love  of 
truth,  and  a  sense  of  obligation  to  duty",  together  with  scorn  of 
meanness,  hatred  of  deceit,  shame  and  remorse.  On  the  other 
hand,  flattery-  may  awaken  conceit,  too  much  attention  develops 
vanity,  too  rigid  discipline  arouses  resentment  and  deceit,  lax 
discipline  brings  out  recklessness  and  disregard  for  authority. 

The  teacher  unconsciously  arouses,  directs,  or  depresses  feel¬ 
ings.  The  manifestation  of  feeling  is  a  potent  agent  for  arousing 
the  same,  since  feeling  is  contagious.  The  teacher’s  tone  of  voice, 
manner  of  speech,  methods  of  instruction,  and  mt)de  of  discipline, 
are  all  forceful  in  awakening  or  lulling  emotion. 

The  feelings  of  children  when  once  fully  awakened  tend  to 
persist  and  to  grow.  That  which  today  seems  only  a  harmless 
ripple  on  the  surface  of  the  y’^oung  child’s  soul,  by-and-by  appears 
as  a  deep  and  dangerous  current  drawing  into  its  impetuous  rush  j 
all  his  energies  and  carries  him  on  to  destruction.  An  approving  • 
and  sy-mpathetic  smile  from  the  teacher  may  awaken  in  the  mind  of 
the  young  child  aspirations  and  hopes  which  are  only  the  precur¬ 
sors  of  great  attainments.  Many-  an  eminent  career  in  science, 
literature,  art,  or  business,  is  traceable  to  some  childish  emotion 
fostered  by  a  sympathetic  parent  or  teacher.  And  it  is  doubtless 
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also  true  that  many  an  otherwise  brilliant  career  has  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  a  lack  of  kindly  symj)athy,  when  sympathy  and  encour¬ 
agement  were  most  needed.  The  child  heart  is  very  susceptible 
to  outward  influences,  and  feelings  are  easily  aroused  and  directed 
which  may  become  dominant  forces  in  unfolding  character,  and 
fixing  destiny. 

It  is  a  consideration  of  great  weight  that  there  are  opportune 
moments  for  awakening,  deepening,  modifying  or  directing  feel¬ 
ing,  when  much  can  be  done.  At  such  times  the  soul  is  plastic  in 
the  hands  of  its  guide,  and  readily  yields  to  wise  direction. 
These  golden  moments  come  intermingled  with  the  child’s  work 
and  play,  often  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
prepare  them,  while  at  other  times  they  come  as  the  direct  result 
of  the  teacher’s  plans  and  efforts.  Happy  is  he  who  can  seize 
such  occasions  and  use  them  wisely  for  training  to  healthful  ac¬ 
tivity  the  feelings  that  tend  toward  duty,  virtue,  and  happiness. 
These  opportunities  unimproved  may  never  return.  Tlie  iron 
must  be  welded  while  it  is  hot,  the  clay  l>e  moulded  while  yet 
plastic  on  the  potter’s  wheel,  else  the  clay  grows  brittle,  the  iron 
hardens,  and  the  coveted  results  can  never  be  attained.  If  a  de¬ 
sire  for  knowledge  is  not  awakened  in  childhood  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  in  manhood.  If  a  child  accjuires  a  dislike  for  study  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  overcome  that  dislike  in  later  life.  Love  of  the  beautiful 
in  all  its  varied  forms  is  denied  to  those  in  whose  hearts  it  has  not 
been  aw^akened  in  youth.  Unless  the  feeling  is  aroused  in  con¬ 
nection  with  simple  object  les.sons,  and  lessons  in  color,  form, 
music,  manners,  and  morals  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  child’s 
capacities  and  experiences,  and  thus  grows  with  his  growth  and 
intertwines  itself  with  all  that  he  sees,  hears,  reads,  thinks,  and 
does,  running  like  a  golden  thread  through  all  life’s  woof  and 
warp,  it  can  never  come.  Thought  and  feeling  should  grow 
together.  Each  new  acquisition  in  knowledge  should  awaken  its 
appropriate  emotion,  and  each  new  desire  give  rise  to  new  attiin- 
ments  in  knowledge.  The  growth  of  feeling  is  not  something 
that  can  be  neglected  with  impunity,  or  postponed  at  pleasure. 
It  should  proceed  pari  paxsa  with  the  unfolding  of  the  intellect. 
Thoughts  and  emotions  should  Ije  blended  in  all  the  stages  of  their 
development,  so  that  thought  may  have  its  flowering  in  sentiment, 
and  sentiment  have  its  firm  basis  in  knowledge. 

The  tendency  of  school  life  is  toward  a  dry,  hard  intellectual- 
ism.  The  goal  of  endeavor  is  knowledge.  The  reasons  for  this 
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are  evident.  Limiting  the  teacher’s  work  chiefly  to  instruction  | 
renders  it  comparatively  simple ;  it  brings  results  within  the  range  ^ 
of  tests,  and  where  these  results  are  looked  for  principally  in  feats  . 
of  memory  they  ean  be  reduced  to  percentages  and  tabulated. 
But  where  it  is  required  that  the  teacher’s  work  shall  include  the 
culture  of  the  feelings,  it  becomes  more  complex  and  diflicult,  less 
subject  to  rules  and  routine,  and  impossible  of  mathematical  meas¬ 
urement.  There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  crude  process 
of  education  tliat  results  in  cramming  the  memory  with  facts  and 
dates  which  can  be  called  up  at  pleasure,  and  those  subtler  pro-  ■ 
cesses  that  awaken  the  finer  feelings  of  the  human  soul  that  enno-  1 
ble  and  beautify  the  whole  nature,  as  there  is  between  the  coal  | 
that  is  weiglied  out  by  the  ton  and  consumed  in  the  furnace,  and  4 
the  diamond  that  flashes  back  tlie  suidight  from  the  brow  of  roy-  I 
alty.  We  do  not  despise  the  coal,  but  we  look  also  for  diamonds.  I 
Education  must  supply  the  child  with  facts,  and  train  his  intellect,  g 
but  it  should  not  stop  here.  It  is  ca[)able  of  far  liigher  results,  I 
and  should  aim  at  nothing  less  than  the  liighest.  Education  that  | 
stops  with  mere  intellectuality,  comes  far  short  of  its  true  aim. 

It  may  l>e  asked  whether  a  child  may  not  he  too  much  under 
the  domination  of  sentiment ;  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  excite 
feeling  too  early,  or  too  violently' ;  wliether  special  effort  is  not 
required  to  stimulate  the  intellectual  powers  ;  and  whether  feeling 
should  not  ordinarily  lead  to  action  ?  To  these  (questions  a  general 
answer  may  be  returned.  Yes.  What  is  here  insisted  upon  is  j 
that  the  teaclier  should  study  each  child,  and  seek  so  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  train  its  powers  symmetrically,  giving  to  intellect,  sensibili¬ 
ty,  and  will,  each  its  due  proportion  of  care,  and  seeking  to 
educate  the  whole  nature,  training  the  child  to  think,  to  feel,  and 
to  act.  To  train  the  intellect  should  not  l)e  the  sole  aim  of  the 
teacher,  as  seems  so  often  to  be  the  case.  Where  a  child  has  an  ® 
excess  of  feeling,  it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  repress  it,  or 
to  counterbalance  it  by'  awakening  some  o[)posite  feeling.  Fear  is 
to  be  replaeed  by'  love,  timidity'  by'  self-confidence,  love  of  play  by 
love  of  study,  superstition  by'  reverence. 

There  is  a  very  general  notion  that  the  intellect  is  subject  to  l 
well  ascertained  laws,  but  that  the  feelings  are  capricious,  and 
subject  to  no  law.  This  is  a  hurtful  mistake.  Feelings  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  law  no  less  than  memory'  and  imagination.  There  are  laws 
of  feeling,  as  well  as  laws  of  thought.  We  may'  teach  children 
how  to  feel,  as  well  as  how  to  think.  One  great  psychic  law 
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dominates  our  whole  spiritual  nature.  Each  power  grows  by  ai>- 
propriate  exercise.  Ca})acity  for  feeling,  as  well  as  power  to  think 
and  ability  to  act,  is  augmented  by  its  own  activity.  Another 
well  established  law  peculiar  to  sensibility  is  that  feeling  is  con¬ 
tagious:  Love  begets  love.  A  teacher’s  enthusiasm  for  study 
enkindles  a  whole  school ;  disrespect  for  authority,  embodied  in 
some  strong,  rude  boy,  has  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  entire 
body  of  his  associates,  uidess  perchance  his  conduct  is  so  out¬ 
rageous  as  to  produce  a  reaction  in  favor  of  good  order.  There 
are  other  laws  easily  ascertainable  and  readily  available  for  the 
proper  cultivation  of  the  sensibilities. 

How  shall  this  great  work  be  accomplished  ?  It  is  only  possible 
here  to  suggest  in  bare  outline  a  method. 

First  of  all,  the  teacher  must  be  one  whose  feelings  are  sensi¬ 
tive,  strong,  and  in  healthful  ecpiipoise.  A  man  without  a  heart 
has  no  business  to  be  a  schoolmaster. 

In  the  next  place,  those  who  are  in  course  of  preparation  for 
teaching  should  make  a  careful  study  of  the  emotional  nature, 
with  a  view  of  becoming  masters  of  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart. 
Of  what  feelings  is  the  human  soul  capable?  How  are  they 
aroused  ?  What  feelings  are  peculiar  to  childhood  ?  What  is  the 
function  of  each  feeling  ?  When  do  feelings  cease  to  be  virtuous, 
and  l)ecome  vicious?  How  can  they  he  cultivated?  How  do 
feelings  manifest  themselves  ?  These,  and  similar  imjuiries  should 
be  pursued  by  the  study  of  books,  by  introspection,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  and  careful  study  of  children,  until  the  student  has  attained 
a  familiarity  with  this  most  inn)ortant  element  of  man’s  nature, 
and  has  acquired  a  deep  and  lasting  interest  in  the  study. 

Third.  The  training  of  the  sensibilities  should  be  recognized  as 
a  distinct  and  important  part  of  the  teacher’s  work.  Special  fit¬ 
ness  and  preparation  for  doing  it  should  be  required  in  those  who 
aspire  to  teach,  and  success  in  this  work  should  be  one  of  the 
criteria  by  which  a  teacher’s  work  is  to  be  judged. 

Fourth.  In  the  arrangement  of  programmes  for  institutes  and 
other  educational  meetings,  more  prominence  should  be  given  to 
the  discussion  of  specific  <[uestions  pertaining  to  the  culture  of 
the  feelings. 

Fifth.  This  subject  demands  a  more  thorough  discussion  than 
has  yet  been  given  to  it  in  works  on  Pedagogy. 

Sixth.  In  the  location  of  school  buildings,  in  the  adornment  of 
the  grounds,  and  in  the  furnishing  of  the  rooms  with  pictures, 
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cabinets,  plants,  and  other  articles  of  interest  to  children,  increased 
attention  should  Ikj  paid  to  the  development  of  the  esthetic  na¬ 
ture.  Imposing  architecture,  delicious  music,  landscape  garden¬ 
ing,  fine  examples  of  painting,  engraving,  sculpture,  and  statuary, 
are  all  suitable  accessories  of  a  school  of  learning. 

Seventh.  In  arranging  courses  of  study,  color,  form,  music, 
drawing,  and  other  subjects  that  appeal  strongly  to  the  sensibility, 
should  find  a  larger  place.  One  of  the  delightful  and  humane 
features  of  the  kindergarten  is  the  liberal  provision  it  makes  for 
training  the  sensibility  by  systematic  lessons  adapted  to  the  child 
nature. 

Eighth.  The  whole  couise  of  discii)line,  the  daily  programme, 
the  administration  of  justice,  should  be  such  as  to  awaken  a  love 
of  order,  neatness,  })romptness,  [)oliteness,  honesty,  and  fidelity. 

Ninth.  Tlie  method  of  instruction  should  be  such  as  to  special¬ 
ly  call  into  exercise  the  power  of  feeling.  Mere  memorizing  of 
set  tiisks  has  little  efficacy  in  this  regard.  Constant  effort  should 
be  made  to  lead  the  child  to  use  its  own  powers  of  observation, 
and  to  state  in  its  own  language  what  it  thinks  and  feels  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  what  it  observes.  The  use  of  objects,  microscopes,  pict¬ 
ures,  vivid  narratives,  and  good  literature,  each  have  a  place  in 
any  scheme  of  instruction  designed  to  reach  the  heart.  Short 
talks  in  regard  to  current  events,  comments  on  the  passing  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  seasons,  improvement  of  the  incidents  of  school 
life,  may  be  wisely  employed.  ( )ccasions  presented  by  lessons  in 
reading,  geography,  history,  physiology,  astronomy,  and  other 
studies,  should  be  utilized  in  arousing  and  directing  feeling. 

Tenth.  The  school  should  Ixj  pervaded  by  a  high  moral,  and  if 
possible,  religious  tone.  There  should  Ixj  awakened  a  keen  sense 
of  honor,  an  exalted  notion  of  duty,  an  unswerving  adherence  to 
principle,  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  falsehood,  a  reverence  for 
authority,  penitence  for  wrong,  and  an  honest,  sinq)le  fear  of  God 
as  maker,  observer,  and  judge. 

This  conception  of  the  teacher’s  work  wliile  adding  to  its  diffi¬ 
culty,  adds  also  greatly  to  its  dignity.  To  train  the  sensibility  so 
that  it  shall  respond  to  all  the  varied  intluences  that  affect  it  in 
such  manner  as  to  multiply  its  sources  of  liappiness,  and  prompt 
it  to  right  courses  of  action,  is  an  exalted  [)rivilege  that  may  well 
satisfy  the  loftiest  ambition  of  one  who  seeks  to  promote  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  his  fellow  beings,  purify  the  family,  ennoble  the  race,  and 
glorify  the  Maker  of  us  all. 
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NORMAL  INSTITUTES. 

BY  J.  M.  GKEENWOOB,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 

^^-^TORMAL  INSTITUTES”  will  be  discussed  under  the  fol- 
lowing  sulKlivisions :  — 

1.  What  are  the  limits 

2.  What  instrumentalities  are  necessary  to  accomplish  the  work 
proposed  ^ 

To  ascertain  the  limits  of  the  Normal  Institute,  its  boundaries 
must  be  accurately  drawn  and  correctly  described.  Upon  what 
conditions  it  came  into  being  as  an  educational  force,  its  actual 
and  potential  ])owers,  the  points  where  its  limits  cease  in  a  system 
of  instruction,  are  questions  worthy  of  consideration.  The  Nor¬ 
mal  Institute  is  a  vague  idea  in  the  minds  of  many.  It  is  made 
to  vary  so  as  to  represent,  as  an  educational  conception,  anything 
and  everything  from  zero  to  plus  inlinity.  In  one  sense  it  is  a 
new  factor  in  the  American  system  of  public  instruction:  in 
another  it  is  the  realization  of  a  scheme  that  has  been  advocated 
and  practised  by  a  few  of  our  best  educators  for  twenty  or  more 
years. 

An  object  is  defined  by  giving  such  a  description  of  it  as  will 
distinguish  it  from  all  other  objects,  or  by  thinking  it  in  or  under 
some  more  comprehensive  genus.  Frequently,  negative  defini¬ 
tions,  that  is,  by  telling  what  an  object  is  not,  are  employed. 
Both  methods  will  be  used  in  this  discussion. 

The  Normal  Institute  is  not  a  Normal  Scliool;  it  is  not  an  ordi¬ 
nary  county  or  township  institute ;  it  is  not  a  graded  school ;  it  is 
not  a  college,  or  a  univei’sity.  There  are  resemblances  to  all  of 
these ;  but  there  are  also  differences  which  entirely  preclude  the 
idea  of  sameness  or  identity. 

It  may  he  defined  as  a  special  kind  of  Traininy  School,  organized 
for  the  benefit  of  a  large  class  of  teachers  who  have  not  been  regularly 
instructed  how  to  teach  and  how  to  manage  a  school.  This  is  the 
position  it  occupies ;  it  is  designed  to  supply'  a  great  educational 
want  in  our  school  system. 
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Statistics  show  that  the  average  time  that  teachers  follow  their 
vocation  is  not  far  from  three  years.  In  some  states  forty  per 
cent,  quit,  or  are  dropped  out,  every  year.  Of  necessity  many 
unskilled  teachers  are  employed,  and  Boards  of  Education  are  not 
always  careful  in  selecting  good  teachers,  and  occasionally  are 
very^  indifferent  on  this  point.  Hence  poor  teachers  are  palmed 
off  on  thousands  of  school  districts  every  year. 

This  question  forced  itself  into  public  notice  in  this  form  — 
What  can  he  done  to  improve  this  lartfe  class  of  unskilled  teachers^  and 
hou’  can  it  he  done  the  (piickest  f 

Normal  schools  are  doing  a  grand  work,  but  they  cannot  supply 
the  demand,  and  besides  too  many  of  them  are  carrying  putrid 
carcasses  as  instructors,  and  playing  “second  fiddle”  to  academies 
and  high  schools. 

A  stringent  law  requiring  all  the  teachers  of  any  one  state  to  be 
thoroughly  (jualified  to  teach,  would  reduce  the  teaching  force  of 
that  state  at  least  sixty  per  cent.  It  is  surprising  how  few  first- 
class  teachers  there  are  in  the  schools.  Even  in  the  most  favored 
states,  the  number  is  not  bewildering,  notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
digious  efforts  many  states  are  putting  forth  in  preparing  a 
good  corps  of  teachers  to  take  the  place  of  the  unskilled  ones. 

Normal  schools,  normal  departments  tacked  to  colleges  and 
univei-sities,  and  the  average  county  institutes,  with  all  the  blow¬ 
ing  and  striking  that  can  be  done,  were  and  are  inadequate  to 
meet  the  demand  for  trained  teachers.  No  state  is  supplied;  no 
city.  The  demand  is  wide  spread;  it  is  universal.  “Give  us 
good  teachers”  is  the  cry. 

The  only^  s})eedy  and  practical  way  of  remedying  this  defect 
was  in  the  adoption  of  a  State  System  of  County  Normal  In¬ 
stitutes. 

Already  several  states  have  taken  this  forward  movement,  and 
the  general  results  a})pear  to  be  favorable  to  the  experiments  thus 
far  tried.  For  it  must  l)e  borne  in  mind  that,  at  most,  it  is  a 
tentative  process  for  siq)plying  teachers  that  should  graduate 
from  normal  sclmols. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


INSTRUMENTALITIES  AND  OIUECTS. 

A  Live  Active  Superintendent. 

A  Coui*se  of  Study  Authorized  by  the  State. 
Qualified  Instructors. 

The  Work  to  be  Accomplished. 
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It  makes  no  difference  how  good  a  law  is  on  the  statute  book, 
it  is  a  nullity  unless  enforced  by  a  live  active  county  superintend¬ 
ent.  The  county  superintendent  is  the  custodian  of  every 
schoolhouse  in  his  county.  lie  it  is  who  watches  every  door 
and  virtually  decides  who  shall  enter  as  teachers.  lie  must  be 
the  moving  and  moulding  spirit  in  his  county.  He  inspires,  di¬ 
rects,  plans  to  secure  the  highest  results.  More  than  a  mere 
teacher,  he  must  be  a  man  of  wisdom,  scholarship,  business  tact, 
high  organizing  power,  and  of  executive  ability.  The  idea  that 
briefless  lawyers,  big  or  little-pill  doctors,  decayed  preachers,  or 
ward  politicians  can  perform  the  duties  of  such  an  office  in  an 
efficient  manner,  is  a  serious  mistake.  But  enough  to  say  that 
the  best  school  man  in  the  county  is  the  one  to  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  its  educational  interests. 

A  course  of  study  is  necessary  for  two  reasons,  viz..  To  assist 
the  persons  whose  experience  is  limited  in  such  work,  and  have 
been  chosen  to  conduct  the  teaching;  and  also  as  a  means  of 
securing  homogeneous  work  throughout  the  state. 

It  is  as  necessary  to  secure  uniformity  in  this  work,  as  it  is  to 
have  a  course  of  study  for  graded  schools ;  and  a  copy  of  the 
course  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  who  attends. 

The  working  Institute  Program  should  be  well  balanced  in 
regard  to  subjects  and  time.  The  session  should  not  open  too 
early  in  the  morning.  Plenty  of  time  should  be  given  for  those 
who  live  out  in  the  country  to  be  present  before  roll-call. 

There  are  certain  psychological  and  physiological  truths  or  prin¬ 
ciples  lying  at  the  foundation  of  all  correct  methods  of  education, 
and  it  is  by  an  application  of  these  principles  that  methods  are 
tested. 

On  general  principles  it  may  be  stated  that  any  system  that 
exhausts  and  wearies  the  pupil  is  wrong.  If  six  recitations  in  five 
hours,  with  only  twenty  minutes  intermission  in  hot  weather  does 
not  kill,  it  will  cripple.  No  average  school  teacher  can  concentrate 
his  whole  mind  on  any  one  subject  for  five  minutes  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  every  other  thing,  and  yet  many  Institute  Programs  will 
force  teachers  to  work  with  tremendous  energy  till  they  are  tired, 
sleepy,  and  utterly  exhausted  before  the  continuous  session  closes. 

The  arrangement  of  topics  is  an  important  matter.  The  twa 
most  difficult  branches  on  the  entire  list  of  subjects  are  English 
Grammar  and  Arithmetic.  I  am  not  speaking  of  them  as  they  are 
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usually  taught,  but  as  a  menhil  discipline.  Grammar  and  Arith¬ 
metic  should  not  come  together.  They  ought  to  be  separated. 
Drawing  and  Writing  should  come  in  the  forenoon,  and  Didactics, 
the  last  exercise  in  the  afternoon. 

Eight-fifty  A.  M.  is  a  convenient  hour  to  begin.  The  recitations 
ought  not  to  be  longer  than  forty  minutes.  For  fifteen  years  I 
have  commenced  institute  work  at  8:  50  A.  M.  and  closed  at  4:30 
p.  M.  My  j)lan  is  to  have  a  recitation  of  forty  minutes,  followed 
by  an  intermisssion  of  ten  minutes,  except  at  noon  when  we  stop 
for  two  hours.  This  gives  four  recitations  in  the  morning,  end¬ 
ing  at  12  M.,  and  three  recitations  in  the  afternoon.  It  works 
well  and  always  gives  satisfaction. 

Little  can  be  done  well  without  suitable  rooms.  Much  of  the  i 
class-work  to  be  made  effective  as  well  as  practical  must  be  done  I 
at  the  board  by  the  class,  hence  the  first  inquiry  in  selecting  a  } 
place  to  hold  an  Institute  is,  how  much  blackboard  surface  is  there? 
This  query  has  a  double  significance  when  it  is  remembered  that 
“brains  and  chalk”  constitute  the  teacher.  Maps,  globes,  charts, 
are  all  needed  as  helps.  If  no  other  way,  the  conductoi-s,  the 
same  as  mechanics,  should  furnish  these  portable  appliances.  The 
teacher  must  have  tools  to  work  with,  and  so  ought  professional 
“Institutors.”  Every  teacher  knows  the  advantages  of  a  well- 
arranged,  well-furnished,  commodious,  convenient  schoolroom.  I 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  INSTRUCTORS.  f 

This  is  the  most  difficult  element  to  be  reduced  in  the  entire  [ 
discussion.  Peter  Cooper,  it  is  said,  first  tried  carpentering  and 
failed;  next  he  tried  to  be  a  cabinet  maker,  and  he  failed  at  that; 
next  he  went  into  the  grocery  business  and  failed  again.  He  was 
now  forty,  and  he  commenced  manufacturing  ghie.,  and  here  he 
stuck,”  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  ten  millions  that  he  pos¬ 
sessed  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  whole  secret  of  his  success  [ 
lies  in  this,  that  making  glue  was  the  business  that  he  was  adapted 
to.  I  make  no  application.  Draw  what  inference  you  choose. 
The  Normal  Institute  is  a  violent  protest  against  existing  methods 
of  conducting  ordinary  county  institutes.  New  blood  must  be 
transfused  into  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the  old  system.  That 
system  is  already  dead.  Killed  because  of  hard  riding  by  “one- 
idead  men,”  is  an  appropriate  inscription  for  its  tombstone. 
When  a  teacher  or  a  fool  mounts  a  hobby,  dig  a  grave ! 
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An  Englishman  humorously  remarked  that  if  three  Americans 
chanced  to  meet,  one,  at  least,  was  sure  to  make  a  speech  before 
they  sej)arated.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  true 
Briton  had  Ijeen  attending  a  county  institute,  and  took  notes  for 
reference. 

Well,  this  statement  is  not  incredible.  And  as  an  exhibition  of 
the  long-windedness  that  sometimes  puffs  up  educational  lecturers, 
I  will  add  by  way  of  parenthesis  tliat  a  leading  educator  at  a  county 
institute  delivered  forty  set  speeches  in  two  days,  and  in  conclusion 
said  he  was  sorry  that  the  session  closed  so  soon,  as  he  had  Ijeen 
obliged  to  omit  much  valualde  matter  which  it  Avas  very  important 
the  teachers  should  know.  Think  of  it  I  Four  thousand  instruc¬ 
tors,  assistants,  and  lecturers  turned  loose  in  the  United  States  — 
and  nearly  all  of  them  the  most  inveterate  talkers  the  Avorld  ever 
produced — to  make  speeches  to  the  innocent,  unoffending,  unpro¬ 
tected,  helpless  teachers.  May  he  temper  the  fury  of  the  blast  to  the 
weak  and  the  manaeled  ! 

“Carry  me,”  methinks  the  teacher  says,  “to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  peak  to  be  devoured  by  vultures,  or  sink  me  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  to  l)e  nibbled  by  minnows;  but  save  me  I  save 
me!  from  being  spoken  to  death  by  a  one-idead  Instructor!” 

This  malady,  more  deadly  than  the  blast  of  the  sirocco,  more 
poisonous  than  the  breath  of  the  fabled  Upas,  is  the  ghostly 
spectre  that  is  most  to  be  dreaded  in  the  Normal  Institute  work. 
It  strangled  and  choked  to  death  the  county  institutes,  and  the 
same  parties  now  will  mount  the  “Normal  hobby”  and  kill  it  too. 
Beware,  then,  of  the  talking  men  in  the  Institute! 

Men  of  action,  not  of  words,  are  needed.  Men  who  are  success¬ 
ful  teachers ;  who  know  how  to  organize,  how  to  teach ;  not  only 
how  to  teach  but  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  managing,  are 
needed  to  do  this  work.  This  .system  is  designed  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  help  the  country  and  village  schools,  and  therefore  the 
instructor  can  not  handle  the  country  school  problem  unless  he 
has  had  several  years’  experience  in  that  work  and  that  with  a 
view  to  perfecting  the  S3'stem.  The  country  school  is  the  great 
problem  to  l)e  solved  in  this  country"  bj'  the  educator  and  states¬ 
man.  Some  of  our  college  men  have  viewed  the  country  schools 
with  large  sized  field-glasses  in  order  to  solve  the  difficulties,  but 
with  about  as  much  success  as  a  craw-fish  would  dig  a  hole  in 
a  stone  jug. 
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System  is  the  key  to  success  in  all  kinds  of  business,  school  | 

business  included.  The  instructor  must  be  a  systematic,  prompt, 
decisive,  and  a  rapid  organizer.  Let  the  institute  be  organized 
the  first  forenoon  and  in  the  afternoon  regular  work  commenced. 
Classes  are  formed  and  lessons  assigned  as  in  an  ordinary  school. 
Signals  for  the  movement  of  classes  are  to  be  given  and  explained 
and  practised  till  all  classes  move  as  a  single  individual. 

In  an  Institute  held  not  180  degrees  from  tlie  North  Pole  four 
days  were  spent  in  organizing,  and  the  only  topic  for  investigation 
for  that  birth-period  was  “  })aper,”  which  necessitated  no  little 
searching  of  encyclopedias.  It  was  a  useful  exercise  to  the  teach¬ 
ers  to  read  up  the  history  of  paper,  but  what  that  had  to  do  with 
Institute  work  does  not  very  clearly  appear. 

To  other  necessary  qualifications  scholarship  of  a  higher  order 
is  demanded.  The  Instructor,  if  of  one  subject  only,  ought  to  be 
master  of  it. 

Persons  of  superior  ability,  activity,  good  judgment,  accurate 
scholarship,  broad  culture,  deep  sympathies,  and  thorough  knowl-  t 
edge  of  the  science  and  art  of  education,  will  succeed  well  in 
Institute  work. 

A  critical  survey  will  satisfy  any  one  familiar  with  school  work 
that  our  graded  town  and  city  schools  are  in  fair  condition.  But 
the  country  schools  are  far  from  being  satisfactory.  There  is  little 
or  no  system  among  them.  They  are  not  half  supervised.  One 
district  has  but  little  in  common  with  adjoining  districts,  and  the 
old  adage,  “  every  fellow  for  himself,”  is  literally  true  here.  In  the 
country  schools  everything  appears  to  work  wrong-end  fore-most. 

By  means  of  the  Normal  Institutes  the  instruction  in  each 
county  may  be  systematized  so  far  as  the  common  branches  are 
taught.  The  teachers  can  be  put  to  work  to  a  very  considerable 
degree  on  the  same  daily  program.  Instead  of  having  a  hundred 
and  fifty  different  schools,  conducted  on  one  hundred  and  fifty 
distinct  plans  in  classification,  methods,  and  objects,  there  ought 
to  be  a  kinship  in  the  school  work  of  the  county ;  the  schools 
should  be  related  and  somewhat  alike.  This  is  a  very  important 
matter.  Courses  of  study  for  the  Institutes  and  for  the  ungrad¬ 
ed  schools  should  be  arranged  at  the  State  Superintendent’s 
Office,  and  followed  as  closely  as  possible.  Such  a  scheme  saves 
trouble  and  is  also  a  guide  to  teachers  and  County  Superintend¬ 
ents. 
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Last  year  I  picked  up  a  county  paper,  and  in  it  was  published 
a  “daily  program  for  country  schools.”  This  program  was  the 
result  of  some  logic  chopping  propositions,  one  of  which  was  to 
the  effect  that  an  equable  division  of  time  should  be  given  to 
each  class.  This  looked  all  right  as  a  proposition;  but  when  it 
was  applied,  the  principle  had  a  back-action  kick  dangerous  to 
toy  with. 

For  instance,  the  most  advanced  classes  in  Geography,  Arith¬ 
metic,  and  Grammar,  were  allowed  ten  minutes  for  each  recitation, 
while  the  same  time  precisely  was  given  to  the  first  reader,  second 
reader,  third  reader,  etc.,  etc.  Only  one  recitation  occupied  over 
ten  minutes  and  that  w'as  history  of  the  United  States,  which,  by 
grace,  was  fifteen  minutes.  The  whole  number  of  recitations  was 
about  thirty-eight  daily  according  to  this  schedule.  The  teachers 
of  the  county  adopted  this  program,  so  stated  the  accompanying 
resolutions,  and  they  still  live. 

Normal  Institutes  will  create  a  laudable  ambition  among  the 
teachers,  a  desire  to  excel,  to  do  better  work  and  to  stimulate 
further  the  educational  interests  of  the  country.  New  fields  of 
thought  will  be  opened  to  them ;  they  will  make  excursions  into 
unknown  and  to  them  unexplored  regions.  Beauty  will  be  seen  in 
the  dew-thop,  the  violet,  the  solid  rock,  the  floating  cloud,  and  the 
dancing  sunbeam.  Mind,  the  true  study  of  the  teacher,  will  be 
investigated  as  the  ultimate  substratum  upon  which  all  educational 
systems  rest.  Literature  will  sparkle  with  a  new  radiance,  and 
the  formulas  of  mathematics  will  become  vocal  with  truths,  the 
symbols  of  eternity.  Normal  Institutes  will  give  the  country 
better  teachers,  better  citizens,  better  scholars,  better  men  and 
women  —  the  object  of  all  education. 


Who ’s  seen  my  day  ? 

’T  is  gone  away. 

Nor  left  a  trace 
In  any  place. 

If  I  could  only  find 

Its  footfall  in  some  mind,  — 

Some  spirit-waters  stirred 
By  wand  of  deed  or  word,  — 

I  should  not  stand  at  shadowy  eve. 
And  for  my  day  so  grieve  and  grieve. 


—  Emma  Burt. 
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THE  ED  UCA  TIONAL  O  UTL  O OK  IN  EL  OR/DA.^ 

i 

BY  GEOKGK  GAUV  BUSH,  PIl.  D.,  BELLEVIEW,  FLA.  | 

Florida  has  reached  an  interesting  period  in  her  history.  I’ 
During  recent  years  the  growth  of  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  | 
education  has  been  as  rapid  as  it  has  been  admirable.  Previous  to  [ 
the  year  1808  there  was  lack  of  organization  and  the  educational 
facilities  afforded  were  inadecjuate  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  rap¬ 
idly  increasing  population.  But  during  the  past  twenty  years  the  1 
material  progress  of  the  state,  though  very  great,  has  not  kept  pace  ( 
with  the  advance  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  education.  This  state-  ! 
ment  finds  its  confirmation  principally'  in  the  histoiy  of  the  past  I 
five  y'ears,  within  which  time  not  only'  the  })ublic  school  sy'stem  has 
been  perfected  but  educational  advantages  of  the  highest  order 
have  been  placed  within  the  reach  of  all.  hTorida  has  now  learned 
that  the  only  way'  to  have  efficient  schools  is  to  provide  efficient 
teachers.  Hence  Normal  Schools  for  both  the  white  and  colored 
population  have  been  esfiiblished  and  supported  by  the  state,  and 
Teachers’  Institutes,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Su2)erintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  are  regularly'  held.  Until  within  a  very 
brief  j)eriod  there  were  no  studies  j)ui‘sued  in  the  schools  which 
would  be  classed  under  the  higher  education.  By'  the  strictest 
definition  there  is  still  very  little  collegiate  instruction,  and  yet 
each  year  witnesses  a  steady'  advance,  and,  should  this  continue, 
Florida  will  soon  take  rank  educationally'  with  the  older  states. 

THE  SCHOOL  LAW  OF  1869. 

In  accordance  with  authority  granted  by  the  state  constitution 
of  1868,  the  Legislature,  which  convened  in  the  January  following, 
framed  a  school  law  with  such  wise  and  generous  i)rovisions,  tliat  it 
is  still,  with  only  slight  modifications,  in  force,  and  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  the  best  school  laws  of  this  country.  It  ju-ovided  for 
a  uniform  system  of  common  schools  and  for  establishing  a  univer¬ 
sity  in  which  instruction  should  be  free.  It  established  a  common 

‘  See  the  writer’s  “  History  of  Eciucation  in  Florida,”  soon  to  be  published  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Education. 
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school  fund  out  of  the  following  sources :  “  The  luoceeds  of  all 
lands  that  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  j^ranted  the  state  by  the 
United  States  for  educational  purposes ;  donations  by  individuals 
for  educational  juirposes;  appropriations  by  the  state:  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  lands  or  other  property  which  may  accrue  to  the  state  by 
escheat  or  forfeiture ;  the  proceeds  of  all  property  granted  to  the 
state  when  the  i)urpose  of  such  grant  shall  not  be  s],)ecitied;  all 
moneys  which  may  1k‘  paid  as  an  exemi)tion  from  military  duties; 
all  tines  collected  under  the  penal  laws  of  the  state ;  such  portion 
of  the  per  cai)ita  tax  as  ma}'  be  prescribed  by  law  for  educational 
purposes;  [and]  twenty-live  per  centum  of  the  sales  of  public 
lands  which  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  owned  by  the  state.” 
Only  the  income  derived  from  the  fund  could  l)e  used,  and  this 
must  be  applied  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  common  schools,  and 
to  the  purchase  of  lK)oks  and  apparatus.  The  law  further  provided 
that  there  should  be  an  annual  school  tax  of  not  less  than  one 
mill  on  a  dollar  of  all  taxable  property  in  the  state:  moreover  that 
each  county  should  be  required  to  add  to  this  for  the  support  of 
schools  a  sum  not  less  than  one  half  the  amount  apportioned  to 
each  county  for  that  year  from  the  income  of  the  common  school 
fund.  In  i>lace  of  this  last  provision  each  county  is  now  required 
to  assess  and  collect  annually  “  a  tax  of  not  less  than  three  mills 
nor  more  than  live  mills  on  the  dollar  of  all  taxable  property.” 
The  income  from  the  fund  was  ordered  to  be  distributed  among  the 
several  counties  in  proportion  to  the  numl>er  of  children  therein  of 
school  age ;  but  the  neglect  of  any  school  district  (i.  e.  of  any  county) 
to  maintain  a  school  or  schools  for  at  least  three  months  in  the  year 
was  to  work  a  forfeiture  of  its  portion  of  the  common  school  fund 
during  such  neglect.  The  law  of  1869  provided  for  a  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years; 
a  Board  of  Education  with  full  power  to  perform  all  corporate 
acts  for  educational  purposes,  to  be  composed  of  the  State  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Secretiiry  of  State,  and  Attorney  General;  a  County 
Board  of  Public  Instruction,  to  consist  of  five  members  and  to  be 
also  a  body  corporate  and  intrusted  with  all  the  school  property  in 
the  county ;  a  County  Superintendent,  who  was  to  be  secretary  of 
the  county  board  and  agent  between  the  state  superintendent  and 
the  county  schools;  and  lastly.  District  Trustees,  who  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  county  boards,  and  have  like  charge  and  respon¬ 
sibility  within  their  narrower  spheres. 
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This  law  was  favorably  received  by  most  of  the  people  of  the  f 
state,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  putting  it  in  operation.  The  agent 
of  the  Peabody  fund,  whose  aid  to  the  schools  of  Florida  was  gen¬ 
erous  and  timely,  referring  in  1872  to  the  operation  of  the  new 
school  law,  says  that  “during  the  three  years  of  its  existence  it  has  I 
had  unusual  difficulties  to  contend  with,  but  a  great  advance  has 
been  made,  and  it  is  gaining  rapidly  in  popular  esteem.”  In  [ 
1869  there  was  in  many  counties  an  almost  total  lack  of  school-  \ 
houses;  added  to  this  was  the  incompetency  of  teachers  and  the 
insufficiency  of  the  school  funds.  Previous  to  that  time,  as  re¬ 
ported  at  least  from  one  county,  “  the  schools  were  kept  in  small 
cabins,  out-houses,  and  sometimes  in  dwellings,  by  intinerant 
teachers,  who  scarcely  ever  professed  to  teach  anything  higher  ) 
than  Webster’s  spelling-book  and  arithmetic  as  far  as  compound  [ 
numbers.”  By  helps  from  the  general  government,  from  the  Pea-  ^ 
body  fund,  and  from  other  sources,  schools  rapidly  multiplied  in  ! 
all  parts  of  the  state,  so  that  in  the  year  1874  the  secretary  of  \ 
state,  who  was  then  acting  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  ' 
could  say  in  his  admirable  report:  “A  few  years  ago  there  were 
no  schools  outside  a  few  of  the  larger  towns  or  cities.  We  have 
now  nearly  six  hundred  scattered  throughout  the  state.  They  are 
springing  up  by  the  highways  and  byways  as  pledges  of  future 

improvement  and  progress . This  is  a  revolution  that 

cannot  go  backward.  It  creates  its  own  momentum.  It  moves 
by  a  power  within  itself,  and  strikes  out  the  light  and  heat  of  its 
own  vitality.” 

Already  the  elementary  schools  had  been  graded  and  divided  | 
into  primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar,  but  up  to  the  year  1877  £ 
the  law  had  been  only  partially  enforced,  except  in  the  case  of  [ 
schools  which  received  aid  from  the  Pealxjdy  fund.  In  these  f 
schools  benefit  from  the  fund  was  made  conditional  upon  a  sys-  | 
tematic  grading  of  the  school,  and  a  lengthening  of  the  term 
(which  had  generally'  been  only  of  a  duration  of  three  months)  to 
a  period  of  ten  months.  In  the  years  following  1877  the  system 
of  grading  was  rapidly  adopted,  and  it  is  now  found,  wherever 
practicable,  throughout  the  state.  The  school  year  consists  prop¬ 
erly  of  three  terms  of  three  months  each,  counting  twenty-two 
teaching  days  for  each  month.  As  the  State  still  grants  aid  to 
schools  with  an  annual  session  of  only  three  months,  it  unfor¬ 
tunately  happens  that  the  school  privileges  enjoyed  each  year  by 
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many  of  the  children  and  youth  of  Florida  are  limited  to  this  brief 
period. 

The  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
Hon.  A.  J.  Russell,  for  the  past  live  yeai-s,  show  aggregate  results 
that  will  bear  favorable  comparison  with  the  educational  statistics 
of  any  other  state.  Among  these  may  be  specially  noticed  the 
growth  of  the  schools  in  public  favor;  the  increased  number  of 
schools  and  school  children ;  improved  buildings  and  enlarged 
funds;  a  more  intelligent  and  better  instructed  body  of  teachers; 
a  lengthened  school  year ;  and  a  ratio  of  daily  attendance,  which  if 
correctly  reported,  probably  cannot  be  surpassed  in  any  section  of 
our  Union.  In  the  rei)ort  for  the  year  1887  I  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement:  “It  can  be  safely  said  there  are  but  few  children 
who  live  in  isolated  places  now  in  the  sfiite  to  whom  the  door  of 
the  school  is  not  opened  without  fee  or  hinderance,  of  any  race  or 
condition  of  the  population,  and  there  is  every  reason  for  believ¬ 
ing  there  are  comparatively  very  few  of  the  youth  of  school  age 
who  arc  not  able  to  read.” 

From  statistics  gathere<l,  it  is  possible  to  present  in  brief  some 
exhibit  of  the  growth  of  the  school  system.  In  1872,  three  yeai-s 
after  the  passage  of  the  new  school  law,  Florida  had  a  population 
of  about  105,000,  and  expended  for  public  schools  880,000.  The 
number  of  these  schools  was  four  hundred;  the  value  of  the  school- 
houses,  grounds,  and  e(pupments  8200,000,  as  reported  (though 
this  was  evidently  incorrect) ;  and  the  permanent  school  fund 
$300,000.  In  1880  the  population  had  increased  to  209,493,  and 
the  number  of  public  schools  to  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one. 


In  1883-4. 

The  youth  of  school  age^  numbered  .  .  .  ...  .  66,798 

The  youth  enrolled  in  public  schools .  68,311 

Average  daily  attendance .  35,881 

Number  of  public  schools .  1,504 

The  number  of  schoolhouses .  1,160 

Expended  during  the  year  for  public  schools  ....  8172,178.00 
Value  of  school  buildings,  etc.,  in  the  state  ....  8210,115.00 
Permanent  school  fund .  8429,984.00 

In  1887. 

The  youth  of  school  age  enrolled  numbered  ....  82,453 

Average  daily  attendance .  51,059 


•The  enumeration  of  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years  must  be 
taken  every  four  years  by  the  county  tax  assessor. 
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In  1887. 

Number  of  public  schools .  2,1(H  ! 

•  Number  of  teachers  2,318  ' 

Expended  during  the  year  for  school  purposes  ....  6449,299.15 

Value  of  school  buildings  and  grounds  owned  by  the  state  and 

counties . 6521,.’)00.00 

Value  of  school  furniture . 829,399.00 

Permanent  school  fund . *8500,000.00  I 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS.  | 


The  training  of  teachere  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  I 
important  educational  agencies  in  Florida.  Since  the  organiza-  \ 
tion,  in  1879,  of  the  first  Teachers’  Institute,  this  work  has  grown  ^ 
rapidly  in  favor,  and  its  beneficent  effects  are  seen  in  a  greatly  i 
improved  corj)s  of  teachers,  whose  laudable  ambition  is  “  to  excel  [ 
in  everything  that  tends  to  make  a  real  teacher.”  Generous  ap-  f 
propriations  have  been  made  by  the  legislatures  to  defray  the  \ 
expenses  incident  to  holding  the  Institutes,  and  the  Superin-  j 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction  has,  since  1880,  visited  annually  ; 
many  of  the  counties  and  personally  organized  and  conducted  l 
them.  In  Februaiy,  1880,  a  State  Teachers’  Institute  was  held  1 
and  a  State  Association  organized.  At  the  Florida  Chautauqua, 
held  each  year  since  1885  at  l)e  Funiak  Springs,  much  profifivble 
instruction  has  been  given  to  a  large  body  of  the  teachei's  of  the  ; 
state.  The  subjects  have  related  to  the  most  important  methods  j 
of  teaching,  and  the  lecturers  have  been  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  who  to-day  adorn  the  teacher’s  profession.  In  June,  1887, 
the  Superintendent  organized  a  corps  of  five  instructors  who,  fora 
period  of  sixteen  weeks,  successfully  conducted  teachers’  iirstitutes  : 
in  thirteen  counties.  The  ofiicer  in  whose  charge  this  work  was 
placed  made  a  most  favorable  report,  showing  that  the  citizens 
generally  were  disposed  to  foster  and  lend  it  aid,  and  stated  liis  \ 
belief  that  it  had  already  “resulted  in  giving  a  new  impetus  to  S 
educational  thought  in  our  state.” 

Allied  to  the  subject  of  teachers’  institutes  is  that  of  normal 
school  training,  and  this  during  the  past  decade  has  received  much 
attention,  the  work  being  largely  aided  by'  donations  from  the  Pea¬ 
body  fund.  At  imesent,  liesides  normal  departments  in  a  few  of 
the  colleges  and  secondary'  schools,  there  is  a  Normal  College  for 
white  students  at  I)e  Funiak,  and  another,  equal  in  all  its  appoint-  ; 

*In  addition  to  this  there  remain  400,000  acres  of  the  lands  donated  to  the  state  for 
common  schools,  having  an  estimated  value  of  i{1.25  per  acre. 
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ments,  for  colored  students  at  Tallahassee.  These  are  both  state 
institutions,  and  under  excellent  management.  The  course  con¬ 
sists  of  two  years  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  imi)arting  instruction  ; 
at  graduation  diplomas  are  given  which  have  the  authority  of  life 
certificates  of  the  first  class  in  the  state.  Both  schools  are  supplied 
with  modem  furniture  of  the  most  approved  pattern,  with  globes, 
atlases,  blackboards,  and  all  other  requirements  necessary  to 
secure  the  best  results. 

THE  FREEDMEN. 

In  the  history  of  Florida  few  events  have  been  of  greater  inter¬ 
est  than  those  relating  to  the  education  of  the  freedmen.  The 
first  to  take  action  in  this  matter  were  two  societies  at  the  North 
which  were  under  the  control  of  colored  people.  They  were 
known  as  the  African  Civilization  Society,  and  the  Home  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  of  tlie  African  M.  E.  Church,  and  established  schools 
at  different  points  in  the  Southern  states,  a  few  of  which  were 
opened  in  Florida.  By  means  of  the  help  received  from  these  and 
other  Northern  societies,  and  through  the  efforts  of  such  freedmen 
as  had  acquired  a  little  learning  in  their  bondage,  some  thirty  col¬ 
ored  schools  were  in  successful  oj)eratiou  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1865.  In  January,  1800,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  Florida,  providing  for  tlie  education  of  the  children  of  the 
freedmen,  and  levying  a  tax  of  one  dollar  each  upon  “all  male 
persons  of  color  between  the  age  of  twentyone  and  forty-five” 
years,  and  a  tuition  fee  of  fifty  cents  a  month  upon  each  pupil. 
As  soon  as  this  l)ecame  a  law  a  commissioner  was  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  with  authority  to  organize  colored  schools  and  en¬ 
list  in  his  work  the  cooperation  of  all  good  citizens.  This  officer 
was  everywhere  welcomed  by  the  plantei’s  of  the  state,  and,  during 
the  first  year,  organized  twenty  day  schools  and  thirty  night 
schools.  The  latter  were  intended  especially  for  adults  who  often 
formed  weird  grou})s,  as  they  studied  their  books  around  the 
changing  and  uncertain  light  of  the  pine  fire.  There  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  these  schools  2,726  piqnls,  and  in  addition,  as  many  as 
2000  were  thought  to  be  receiving  private  instruction.  In  this 
movement  for  the  education  of  freedmen  Florida  is  believed  to 
have  taken  precedence  of  all  other  Southern  states.  During  the 
years  1866  and  1867  the  number  of  colored  scliools  rapidly  iu- 
creased.  The  freedmen  in  many  instances  erected  schoolhouses 
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at  their  own  expense,  and  otherwise  heartily  seconded  tlie  action  ( 
of  the  Legislature.  And  just  at  this  point  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  ( 
proved  itself  the  efficient  friend  and  ally  of  the  colored  people,  f 
This  it  did,  principally,  by  aiding  in  the  i)romotion  of  “school 
societies,”  whose  object  was  to  acquire  by  gift  or  purchase  the 
perfect  title  to  eligible  lots  of  land  for  school  purj)oses.  Each  of 
these  lots —  not  less  than  one  acre  in  extent  —  was  to  be  vested  in  a  , 
board  of  trustees.  This  work  of  the  Bureau  was  al)ly  seconded  by 
many  landed  proprietors  who  furnished  school  lots  and  who  other¬ 
wise  rendered  moral  and  material  support.  Previous  to  1869  the 
largest  numl)er  of  schools  for  colored  pupils  in  any  year  was 
seventy-one  and  of  teachers  sixty-four.  Of  the  latter  one-half  ' 
were  white.  The  studies  were  “the  alphabet,  easy  reading,  f 
advanced  reading,  writing,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  higher  f 
branches.”  In  the  common  school  law  of  1869  no  reference  is 
made  to  the  com])lexion  of  the  children  for  whom  it  was  framed,  [ 
and  henceforth  it  became  the  business  of  the  state  to  see  that  i 
equal  school  privileges  were  accorded  to  the  two  raties.  It  is  j 
evident  from  the  annual  reports  that  for  many  years  the  piogress  F 
of  the  colored  j)eople  in  acipiiring  learning  Avas  slow  and  unsatis-  [ 
factory;  but,  as  the  years  pa.ssed,  l)etter  teachers  of  their  own  race 
were  employed,  and  their  educational  condition  vastly  improved. 
To-<lay  the  children  of  tlie  Idack  man  are  taught  in  separate 
schools,  but  they  have  tlie  same  hel])  from  tlie  school  funds,  the 
same  supervision,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  the 
children  of  the  other  race.  The  numlier  of  colored  teacliei's  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  state,  in  1887,  as  already  stated,  was  five  hundred  j 
and  seventy-nine.  It  is  yet  too  soon  to  expect  that,  in  general,  ^ 
their  qualitications  are  ecpial  to  their  white  co-laborers,  but  from  i 
the  superior  advantages  now  offered  in  the  Normal  College  and  in  I 
teachers’  institutes,  it  is  fair  to  conjecture  that  the  inequality  will  j 
ere  long  be  remedied.  f 

In  a  feAV  places  secondary  schools  have  been  established  for  the  | 
colored  people,  which,  like  the  Cookinan  Institute  in  .Jacksonville,  I 
liave  met  with  a  good  measure  of  succe.ss.  In  the  same  city  there  | 
is  proljably  the  liest  eijuipped  colored  sehool  in  Florida.  During  t 
1887,  through  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  State  Superintendent,  sec-  j 
onded  by  the  county  lK)ard  of  Duval  Comity,  and  the  colored  [leople  I 
of  the  city  of  .Jaek.sonville,  the  neces.sary  steps  were  taken  to  f 
secure  from  the  agent  of  the  Slater  fund  an  annual  apiiroiiriation  [ 
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of  one  thoiLsand  dollars  to  be  used  for  the  teaching  of  the  industrial 
arts.  A  suitable  building  was  speedily  erected,  and  fully  furnished 
with  wood-working  tools  and  all  other  necessary  appliances.  This 
school  is  for  the  industrial  training  of  t)oth  boys  and  girls,  and  is 
operated  in  connection  with  the  colored  graded  school, — by  far 
the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  state. 

HIGHEU  EDUCATION. 

In  behalf  of  the  higher  education  little,  comparatively,  had  been 
accomplished  in  Florida  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
decade.  As  early  as  January,  1851,  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  providing  for  the  establishment  of  two  seminaries  of 
learning,  “one  upon  the  east  the  other  upon  the  west  side  of  the 
Suwannee  River,  the  first  purpose  of  which  shall  be  the  instruction 
of  persons,  both  male  and  female,  in  the  art  of  teaching  all  the 
various  branches  that  pertain  to  a  good  common  school  education ; 
and  next  to  give  instruction  in  the  Mechanic  Arts,  in  Husbandry 
and  Agricultural  Chemistry,  in  the  Fundamental  Laws,  and  in 
what  regards  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship.”  The  semi¬ 
naries  provided  for  in  this  act  were  established  a  few  years  later, 
and,  after  varying  fortunes,  are  now  well  equipped  and  doing 
most  excellent  work.  The  one  east  of  the  Suwannee  River  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  Gainesville,  and,  -since  the  year  1883,  has  been  strictly 
military  in  its  organization.  Though  it  does  not  affect  a  college 
coui-se,  it  has  a  curriculum  sufficiently  broad  to  meet  the  wants  of 
its  patrons,  and  under  the  able  management  of  its  superintendent. 
Col.  Edwin  P.  Cater,  is  growing  constantly  in  public  esteem. 
The  students  enrolled  during  the  past  academic  year  numbered 
ninety-three,  and  were  of  an  average  age  of  about  seventeen  years. 
There  are  within  the  legal  territory  of  the  Seminary  twenty-eight 
counties,  and  each  of  these  is  entitled  to  send  “as  many  free  stu¬ 
dents  as  it  has  members  in  the  lower  House  of  the  Legislature.” 

The  Seminary  west  of  the  Suwannee  River  was  opened  in  1857 
at  Tallahassee.  A  year  ago  it  was  reorganized  and  jdaced  in 
charge  of  President  George  M.  Edgar,  LL.  I).,  who  for  many  years 
had  l)een  at  the  head  of  collegiate  institutions  in  the  South.  So 
satisfactory  has  been  his  management  of  the  seminary  that  a  short 
time  ago  public  attention  was  called  to  it  by  the  Governor  of  the 
state  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  During  the 
past  year  there  were  formed  in  the  school  two  college  classes  and 
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two  high  school  classes  with  seventy-four  students  in  attendance. 
It  has  power  to  confer  degrees  and  “its  charter  is  ample  in  its 
provisions  for  the  maintenance  of  a  university.”  Unlike  the  east 
Florida  Seminary,  it  offeis  free  tuition  to  all  Florida  youth. 
Both  institutions  are  supported  by  tlie  income  derived  from  the 
sale  of  “Seminary  lands”  which  were  donated  to  tlie  state  by 
Congress  in  1823  and  1845,  and  by  private  and  public  bequests. 

THE  STATE  COLLEGE. 

Congress,  by  act  passed  July  2, 1802,  appropriated  to  the  sev¬ 
eral  states  “land  scrip”  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thousand  acres  of 
the  public  lands  for  each  senator  and  representative  in  Congress 
on  the  condition  that  eacli  state,  claiming  the  benefit  of  tlie  act, 
establish  a  college  “to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are 
related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  without  excluding 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies  and  including  military  tactics 
.  .  .  .  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education 

of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in 
life.”  In  accordance  with  this  act  the  Legislature  of  Horida 
voted,  in  1870,  to  establish  a  State  College.  But  the  project  suf¬ 
fered  various  delays,  principally  tlirough  lack  of  demand  for  such 
an  institution,  and  it  was  not  until  1884  that  an  attractive  build¬ 
ing  was  completed,  a  faculty  chosen,  the  curriculum  of  study 
provided,  and  the  college  put  in  full  o})eration.  During  tlm  years 
that  liave  since  elapsed,  though  the  attendance  has  been  small, 
(only  forty-two  students  were  reported  in  1887)  yet  the  material 
growth  of  the  ccdlege  has  been  rapid,  and  its  educational  advan¬ 
tages  have  each  year  improved.  It  now  offers  to  each  student, 
besides  its  classical,  literary,  philosophical,  and  scientific  coui-ses, 
the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  operations  in  farm,  garden,  and 
orchard;  and  also  <d  learning  by  practice  the  use  of  imple¬ 
ments.  and  the  value  of  well  directed  labor.  During  the  past 
year  the  c(dlege  grounds  have  l)een  greatly  lK*autified,  a  model 
btirn  has  been  erected,  also  a  building  for  the  Manual  Training 
School,  and  at  the  present  time  a  building  for  tlie  Chemical  Lab¬ 
oratory'  is  in  process  of  construction.  The  college  is  located  about 
sixty  miles  west  of  Jacksonville,  at  Lake  C  ity',  a  place  noted  for 
the  beauty'  of  its  environs  and  the  eipiability'  of  its  climate.  Pres¬ 
ident  F.  L.  Kern,  A.  M.,  and  his  associates  form  an  energetic  and 
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able  faculty,  and  the  institution  is  gaining  in  public  esteem  in 
proportion  as  the  advantages  it  offers  are  better  understood. 

DENUM IN ATIONAL  COLLEGES. 

Since  the  year  1883  a  number  of  colleges  (at  least  so  named) 
have  been  established  by  various  religious  denominations  in  Florida 
and  two  of  these  have  already  taken  high  rank  among  the  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  of  the  state.  The  one  beai-s  the  name  of  its 
most  generous  benefactor,  Mr.  A.  W.  Hollins  of  Chicago,  the  other 
of  its  founder,  the  Hon.  H.  A.  De  Land,  of  Fairport,  N.  Y.  Rol¬ 
lins  College  is  located  at  Winter  Park,  and  was  incorporated  in 
April,  1885,  having  been  founded  by  the  General  Congregational 
Association  of  Florida.  The  government  of  the  college  is  vested 
in  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  auditor, 
and  a  board  of  twenty-one  trustees.  The  Rev.  E.  P.  Hooker,  D.  I)., 
a  New  England  man,  is  at  the  head  of  the  faculty  of  instruction, 
and  the  curriculum  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching  employed 
are  similar  to  those  in  use  in  Northern  colleges.  As  an  indication 
of  its  prosperity,  four  attractive  college  buildings  have  already  been 
erected  upon  its  fine  campus;  its  board  of  instruction  has  increased 
from  seven  members  to  twelve;  the  number  of  preparatory  and 
college  students  has  more  than  doubled,  and  the  whole  esprit  de 
corps  of  the  school  has  undergone  a  pleasing  change.  This  insti¬ 
tution  is  certainly  not  one  of  tlie  least  of  the  blessings  which  hav’e 
followed  the  train  of  Northern  immigration  southward. 

In  the  year  1883  Mr.  De  l^iand  established  an  academy  in  his 
town  of  De  Land,  and  in  1887,  under  a  special  charter  granted  by 
the  Legislature,  it  was  organized  into  a  university.  Previous  to 
this  the  institution  had  Ixien  presented  to  the  Baptist  State  Con¬ 
vention  of  Florida,  by  Avhom  it  is  now  controlled.  Its  president  is 
Dr.  J.  F.  Forlxis  of  Brockport,  N.  Y.  Under  the  three  years  of  his 
administration  new  departments  of  study  have  bt'eii  added,  the 
former  curriculum  broadened,  college  classes  formed,  and,  liesides 
generous  additions  to  its  endowment  fund,  one  of  the  finest  aca¬ 
demic  buildings  in  the  state  has  been  erected  upon  the  university 
grounds.  For  the  year  1887-88  there  were  nine  professors  and 
instructors,  and  the  students  registered  numl)ered  one  hundred 
and  three.  The  object  of  this  institution,  as  also  of  Rollins  Col¬ 
lege,  is  to  furnish  a  Christian  education  of  the  highest  order  to  the 
young  men  and  young  women  of  Florida. 
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There  are  a  number  of  excellent  private  and  public  schools  and 
academies  in  the  state  of  which  we  have  not  spoken.  Of  the  high 
schools  nothing  has  been  said  for  the  reason  that,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  one  at  Jacksonville,  and  possibly  one  or  two  others, 
they  are  mostly  undeveloped. 

In  comparing  Florida  educationally  with  other  states  of  the 
Union,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  former  has  a  large  terri¬ 
tory,  with  no  centres  of  wealth  ;  with  no  aggregation  of  the  people 
in  large  cities;  with  immense  tracts  of  unoccupied  lands;  with  a 
scattered  population  and  comparatively  poor  facilities  for  inter¬ 
communication;  and  with  more  than  a  third  of  the  inhalmtants 
numbered  among  the  colored  race,  and  hearing  still  intellectually 
the  marks  of  their  bondage.  These  are  hindrances  of  greater  or 
less  moment  in  any  effort  to  build  up  and  perfect  a  system  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  in  estimating  the  condition  of  Florida  they  should  be 
entitled  to  adequate  consideration. 


THE  nORA  CE  MANN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

BY  KLSA  L.  HOBAKT. 

IN  the  Horace  Mann  School  there  are  about  eighty  pupils,  some 
of  whom  were  born  deaf,  while  others  have  been  deprived  of 
their  hearing  by  disease. 

It  is  often  supposed  that  a  deaf  child  has  some  defect  in  his 
organs  of  speech,  but  this  is  very  rarely  the  case.  Most  deaf  chil¬ 
dren  are  speechless  only  for  the  reason  that,  hearing  neither  their 
own  voices  nor  those  of  others,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  acquire 
speech  in  the  usual  way. 

Many  children  enter  the  Horace  Mann  School  as  “deaf  mutes,” 
but  after  a  short  attendance  this  name  no  longer  applies  to  them; 
for  in  this  school  they'  are  taught  to  communicate  with  others,  not 
through  the  signs  which  make  them  noticeable,  but  through  si)eech. 
They  cannot  hear  the  voice  of  their  teacher,  and  so  the  sense  of 
touch  takes  the  place  of  hearing  and  they'  are  allowed  to  feel  the 
vibration  of  the  vocal  cords  in  her  throat.  The  way'  in  which  a 
little  child  is  taught  to  imitate  these  vibrations  and,  watching 
eagerly,  to  place  his  own  lips,  teeth,  and  tongue  as  his  teacher 
places  hers,  is  wonderful  indeed.  He  learns  to  follow  every' slight 
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variation  of  her  organs  of  speech,  and  as  a  result,  he  pronounces 
with  her,  first  sounds  and  then  the  names  of  familiar  objects  and 
actions.  At  the  same  time  he  learns  to  read  these  words  from  the 
lips  of  teacher  and  classmates.  The  voices  of  many  of  the  pupils 
are  clear  and  sweet,  and  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  a  voice 
sounds  strained,  or  is  pitched  too  high,  the  child  may  even  be 
taught  to  modulate  it,  although  this  is  somewhat  difficult  for  him. 
From  words,  he  passes  on  to  simple  sentences.  In  this  part  of  his 
work,  his  progress  is  necessarily  slow,  as  our  language  contains  a 
remarkable  variety  in  forms  of  expression,  and  he  must  fix  each 
one  in  his  mind  by  means  of  many  repetitions. 

As  soon  as  the  child  begins  to  speak,  he  is  taught  to  read  and  to 
write  as  children  are  taught  in  other  public  schools.  Indeed,  the 
course  of  study  in  the  Horace  Mann  is  the  same  as  the  ordinary 
primary  and  grammar  school  course,  although  the  pupil’s  progress 
is  retarded  because  he  must  acquire  the  language  as  well.  The 
misfortune  of  these  children  seems,  in  most  cases,  to  render  their 
other  senses  more  acute  and  to  increase  their  capacity  for  com¬ 
prehending  quickly  and  remembering  accurately.  For  this  reason, 
together  with  their  delight  in  the  knowledge  that  they  gain,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  teach  them,  and  they  repay  an  hundred  fold  the  pains 
that  is  taken  with  them.  The  younger  classes  are  at  present  en¬ 
joying  an  illustrated  primer  which  has  been  published  this  autumn. 
It  has  been  carefully  prepared  to  meet  their  needs  by  the  principal 
of  the  school,  and  will  fit  them  to  read  the  primers  which  hearing 
children  use.  Indeed,  it  will  be  found  useful  in  other  primary 
schools  during  those  first  months  when  the  five-year-olds  have  been 
confined  to  reading  from  the  blackboard. 

The  benefits  of  this  school  are  not. confined  to  those  who  enter 
it  without  speech.  Children  often  lose  their  hearing  through 
severe  illness,  and  thus  have  no  longer  the  power  of  understand¬ 
ing  what  is  said  to  them.  They  still  have  their  speech,  but,  unless 
special  attention  is  given  them,  it  becomes  more  and  more  indis¬ 
tinct  as  the  years  go  by,  until  they  cease  to  make  use  of  it  and 
become  so-called  “deaf  mutes.”  At  the  school,  these  children 
rapidly  acquire  lip-reading  and  are  encouraged  to  use  their  speech 
constantly.  Thus  they  are  often  enabled,  after  a  time,  to  enter 
other  schools  and  compete  successfully  with  hearing  pupils. 

The  aim  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  is  to  make  it  possible  for 
its  pupils  to  mingle  with  friends  and  strangers  ;  to  converse  easily 
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and  intelligently  with  them  and  to  lessen,  in  everj'  way,  the  disad¬ 
vantages  that  arise  from  their  deafness.  To  this  end,  and  to  fit 
them  for  their  work  in  life,  opportunities  have  l>een  sought  and 
found  for  them  to  take  lessons  in  various  branches  of  manual 
training.  The  pupils  have  had  these  lessons  outside  of  their  school 
hours  in  classes  with  hearing  children  and  under  teachers  who  had 
had  no  previous  experience  with  the  deaf.  In  typesetting,  print¬ 
ing,  carpentry,  shoemaking,  clay  modelling,  and  cooking,  the  pu¬ 
pils  from  this  school  have  succeeded  as  well  as  those  from  other 
schools,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  in  their  way.  As  in  all  the 
public  schools  of  Boston,  sewing  is  part  of  the  regular  coui-se; 
and  the  sewing  teacher  now  reports  that  the  older  girls  have  prof¬ 
ited  so  well  by  her  instructions  that  there  is  nothing  more,  in  the 
ordinary  school  course  of  sewing,  to  teach  them. 

The  results  of  the  instruction  given  at  this  school  for  the  deaf, 
are  shown  in  those  who  have  entered  as  children  and  have  remained 
during  the  required  number  of  years.  On  leaving  the  school  they 
have  followed  various  occupations.  Some  have  entered  other 
schools  with  their  hearing  friends  and  are  now  pursuing  higher 
courses  of  study  with  pleasure  and  success.  One  of  these  is  re¬ 
markable  for  the  facility  with  which  she  makes  use  of  colloquial 
expressions.  She  has  never  heard  a  sound,  and  owes  tlie  ease 
with  which  she  converses,  to  the  instruction  that  she  received  at 
the  Horace  Mann  School.  A  l)oy  who  lost  his  hearing  at  fifteen, 
learned  to  read  the  lips  after  a  short  attendance  here,  and  is  also 
doing  well  in  another  school.  A  congenitally  deaf  boy  has  entered 
a  printing  office  on  leaving  school,  and  his  employ'er  reports  that 
he  is  much  pleased  with  him  and  with  his  work.  One  of  the  girls 
earns  remarkably  good  wages  in  the  tailoring  business  and  is  so 
quick  to  read  the  lips  that  her  employer  can  scarcely  believe  that 
she  hears  nothing. 

The  occupations  in  which  the  former  pupils  of  the  school  are 
proving  their  ability  to  take  their  })art  in  the  world,  are  many.  In 
every  case,  it  is  noticeable  that  their  associates  are  hearing  men 
and  women,  and  their  deafness  is  but  a  slight  disadvantage  com¬ 
pared  with  the  isolation  that  might  have  been  their  lot.  One  of 
them  writes :  “  My  deafness  is  the  very  smallest  trial  that  I  have.” 
I  think  no  one  can  doubt  that  this  misfortune  can  in  no  other  way 
be  so  much  lightened. 

The  Horace  Mann  School  is  a  public  day  school.  Deaf  children, 
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residing  either  in  Boston  or  in  Massachusetts  may  attend  it  with¬ 
out  expense.  Indeed,  within  a  few  months  an  act  has  lieeii  passed 
by  which  free  transportation  will  be  provided  for  any  child  whose 
parents  desire  it ;  this  renders  the  school  absolutely  free.  The 
school  was  organized  nineteen  years  ago  through  the  efforts  of 
Rev.  Dexter  S.  King,  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  School  Com¬ 
mittee.  This  gentleman  had  become  interested  in  the  teaching  of 
articulation  to  the  deaf  at  tlie  Institution  at  Northampton,  then 
but  a  short  time  estaldished.  Realizing  that  there  were  many 
deaf  children  in  Boston  whose  parents  did  not  wish  to  send  them 
from  home,  he  urged  that  a  public  day  school  be  established  in 
Boston. 

The  school  was  o[)ened  on  Nov.  10,  18G9,  with  twenty-five  pu¬ 
pils.  In  1875,  the  school  first  occupied  its  present  building  at  63 
Warrenton  Street.  On  account  of  the  rapid  increase  of  numbers, 
the  accommodations  were  soon  found  to  be  insufficient  and  a  pro¬ 
posal  was  made  for  a  new'  building  as  early  as  1879.  Nothing  w'as 
done,  how'ever,  and  owing  to  changes  in  the  School  Committee 
through  the  death  of  some  w'ho  w'ere  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
school  and  the  removal  of  others,  the  matter  w'as  delayed  for 
years.  In  the  mean  time,  classes  were  obliged  to  occupy  rooms 
never  intended  for  use  as  schoolrooms  and  wholly  unfitted  for  the 
purpose.  Finally',  a  lot  of  land  on  Newbuiy  Street  was  granted 
by  the  state  in  1885,  on  condition  that  the  city'  should  erect  a 
suitable  building  w'ithin  three  y'ears.  A  sufficient  appropriation 
was  made  and  the  building  w  ill  be  completed  within  a  few  months. 
Those  who  are  interested  forget  the  long  nine  years  that  they 
have  w'aited,  in  their  j)leasure  in  the  handsome  building  w'hich  is 
to  be  the  Horace  Mann  School  of  the  future. 

The  new  building  is  situated  on  New  buiy,  near  Exeter  Street, 
i^reparatory'  training  for  industrial  pursuits  w  ill  be  given  in  rooms 
in  the  lower  story'.  Some  friends  of  the  school  have  kindly  offered 
to  assist  in  fitting  up  these  rooms  for  such  classes.  The  first  floor 
will  be  occupied  by  the  primary'  department.  On  the  second  floor 
are  the  rooms  for  the  grammar  classes  and  the  principal’s  room. 
The  upper  story  contiins  a  large  room  where  sewing  and  drawing 
will  be  taught.  It  will  be  pleasant  to  know  that  these  children 
are  enjoying,  after  so  many  y'ears,  the  air  and  light  which  they 
need  even  more  than  other  school  children.  We  trust  that  no 
chance  may  longer  delay  the  completion  of  the  building. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
AND  LI  TER  A  TURE.^ 

IV. 

A  YEAR  WITH  LONGFELLOW,  AND  WHAT  HE  TAUGHT  US. 

BY  MAY  MACKINTOSH. 

This  paper  is  the  record  of  a  year’s  work  in  the  study  of  Long¬ 
fellow,  with  children  whose  ages  varied  from  six  to  nine 
years.  I  was  first  led  to  take  up  the  continuous  study  of  one  au¬ 
thor,  from  reading  an  article  (translated  from  the  French  of  M. 
Felix  Pecaut,  by  Marion  Talbot),  which  appeared  in  the  Educa-  i 
TiON  of  March,  1887.  Having  decided  to  take  up  the  study  of 
Longfellow,  I  remembered  fine  work  in  that  line  which  I  had  seen 
at  the  Froebel  Academy,  Brooklyn,  under  the  leadei-ship  of  Miss 
Mary  Laing.  From  her  work  I  took  the  idea  of  using  selections  > 
from  “  Hiawatha.” 

The  results  in  general  training  were  so  satisfactory  that  I  am 
emboldened  to  describe  what  we  were  able  to  accomplish,  a  little 
every  day,  during  a  whole  year. 

I  have,  besides  my  blackboards  all  round  the  walls,  eight  black¬ 
boards  on  the  sliding-doors  which  separate  the  schoolroom  from  * 
the  kindergarten  ;  and  these  doors,  while  inconvenient  for  general  , 
school-work,  were  just  the  thing  for  my  poetry,  as  anything  writ¬ 
ten  there  could  remain  on  the  boards  for  months. 

Each  morning,  at  nine  o’clock,  we  all  rose  and  faced  the  sliding- 
doors,  the  older  ones  reading  the  lines  written  there,  the  younger 
repeating,  and  the  teacher  giving  any  unfamiliar  words.  At  first,  | 
all  read  together  until  confidence  was  gained,  then  the  elder  ones 
singly,  and  much  to  my  surprise,  I  found  that  many  single  words 
were  learnt  incidentally  by  the  little  ones,  who  heard  the  explana¬ 
tions  given  to  the  older  children.  This  was  a  result  of  some  time 
later,  of  course.  I  preferred  that  as  many  as  could  do  so  should 
read,  as  in  this  way  two  avenues  to  the  mind — Hearing  and  Sight 
—  were  opened. 

‘Copyright,  1S88,  by  Eastern  Educational  Bureau. 
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Then,  when  seated,  the  older  2)iipils  took  the  poetry  for  their 
writing-lesson,  usually  on  Monday,  or  if  absent  then,  later  in  the 
week.  I  saw  that  they  were  provided  with  books,  into  which, 
either  w  ith  pen  or  pencil,  they  copied  the  w'ords  just  studied. 

The  mottoes  for  our  work  we  took  from  Longfellow  and  Shake¬ 
speare,  and  the  first  board  read  thus :  — 

“Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  onr  lives  sublime 
And  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  Time.” 

—  Longfellovj. 

“  Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do,  — 

Not  light  them  for  themselves.”  — Shakespeare. 

I  underlined  such  words  as  “  sublime  ”  and  “  departing,”  going 
over  them  in  many  ways,  until  something  like  the  requisite  con¬ 
ception  had  been  gained,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  %ve  should  only 
give  children  ivhat  they  can  easily  and  perfectly  comprehend.  If  they 
see  dimly  at  first,  the  grander  meanings  of  life  will  still  grow 
upon  them,  and  the  mental  habit  of  looking  onward  and  upward 
will  be  formed. 

I  relied  greatly  on  these  Poetry  lessons  for  the  Character-build¬ 
ing  part  of  the  education  I  would  fain  give  all  my  little  ones,  and 
so,  for  the  next  two  weeks’  work,  I  made  selections  from  “  The 
Builders :  — 


Second  Board. 

HENRY  WADSW'OUTII  LONGFELLOW, 
BORN  FEB.  2TTU,  1807. 

DIED  MARCH  24TH,  188-2. 

For  the  structure  that  we  rai.><e 
Time  is  with  materials  fllled; 

Our  to-days  and  yesterilays 
Are  the  blocks  with  widch  we  build. 


Third  Board. 

Nothing  useless  is,  or  low. 

Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best; 

An<l  what  seems  but  idle  show. 

Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest. 

In  the  elder  days  of  Art 
Builders  wrought,  with  greatest  care. 
Each  minute  and  unseen  part 
For  the  Go<ls  see  everywhere. 


Here  our  work  had  special  and  graiihic  illustration,  for  this  was 
the  first  session  in  a  newly-built  schoolhouse,  and  last  year  we  had 
watched  the  various  steps  in  erecting  a  house  next  door  to  our  old 
school.  “  Structure  ”  and  “  materials  ”  gave  us  no  trouble  when 
read  by  the  light  of  concrete  example.  And  those  of  the  children 
who  had  graduated  from  the  kindergarten  had  loving  memories 
of  what  associated  effort  could  do  with  “blocks.” 

“  In  the  elder  days  of  Art  ”  led  to  a  talk  alxiut  the  wonderful 
pictures,  stiitues,  and  buildings  of  old ;  and  a  picture  of  the 
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Parthenon  at  Athens  showed  columns,  which  did  beautifully 
“strengthen  and  support  the  rest”  of  the  building.  And  this 
was  a  foundation  for  future  references  to  the  world  of  “  Art.” 

Now  I  thought  w'e  were  ready  to  commence  the  study  of  “  Hia¬ 
watha,”  and  so  I  wrote  on  the  next  board :  — 

“  Ye  who  love  the  haunts  of  Nature. 

Love  the  sunshine  of  the  meadow, 

Love  the  shadow  of  the  forest, 

Love  the  w'ind  among  the  branches. 

And  the  rainshower  and  the  snowstorm. 

And  the  rushing  of  great  rivers 
Through  their  palisades  of  pine-trees. 

And  the  thunder  in  the  mountains 
Whose  innumerable  echoes 
Flap  like  eagles  in  their  eyries ;  — 

Listen  to  these  wild  traditions, 

To  this  Song  of  Hiawatha ! 

The  first  idea  to  be  gained  here  was  the  meaning  of  “  Nature." 

Haunts  ”  came  incidentally.)  Here  I  fell  back  on  their  already 
partially-formed  conception  of  “Art,”  and  told  them,  “ART 
means  the  beautiful  things  that  men  make,  and  NATURE  all  the 
Ijeautiful  and  wonderful  things  made  by  God.”  This  was  the  first 
germ  of  the  idea ;  it  Inis  taken  the  whole  year,  and  may  take 
another  to  even  relatively  complete  it.  I  may  mention,  as  a  })oint 
of  interest  for  those  who  are  investigating  children’s  likes  and 
dislikes,  that  this  selection  was  the  favorite  among  the  children, 
and  every  one  wanted  to  say  that  alone  on  our  Longfellow’s  Birth¬ 
day  celebration,  when  each  child  took  a  single  passage.  1  found 
that  “  Hiawatha  ”  was  particularly  easy  for  them  to  learn,  doubt¬ 
less  owing  to  the  rhythm  and  re[)etition. 

I  next  told  the  story  of  the  “Red  Pipestone  Quarry,”  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  all  the  Indian  pictures  I  could  get.  Then  from  “The 
Four  Winds”  I  took  short  selections  telling  of  Mudjekeewis 
“  Father  of  the  Winds  of  Heaven,”  and  of  his  three  sons,  Wa- 
bun,  Kabibonokka,  and  Shawondasee.  This  incidentally  gave  rise 
to  study  of  the  seasons,  and  of  the  points  of  the  compass,  where 
these  four  winds  lived.  We  pointed  in  each  direction,  as  we  said 
the  lines  relating  to  each  wind. 

Then  came  the  connection  of  Mudjekeewis  with  Hiawatha. 
“  Mudjekeewis  was  Hiawatha’s  father,  and  his  mother  was  Weno- 
nah,  a  beautiful  Indian  girl.  But  very  soon  Hiawatha’s  mother 
died,  and  then  Nokomis,  his  old  grandmother,  took  care  of  him. 
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You  know  winds  don’t  stay  long  in  one  place,  so  Mudjekeewis 
did  n’t  see  much  of  his  little  son.” 

“By  the  shores  of  Gitche  Guiuee  [Lake  Superior], 

By  the  shining  Big-Sea-Water, 

Stood  the  wigwam  of  Nokomis, 

Daughter  of  the  Moon,  Nokomis, 

Dark  behind  it  rose  the  forest, 

Itose  the  black  and  gloomy  pine-trees. 

Hose  the  firs  with  rones  upon  them. 

Brigiit  before  it  beat  the  water. 

Beat  the  clear  and  sunny  water. 

Beat  the  shining  Big-Sea-Water.” 

“Gitche-tiumee,”  tlie  “  Big-Sea-Water  ”  introduced  a  talk  about 
our  great  inland  lakes,  whose  names  were  found  on  the  globe,  and 
readily  learned,  though  I  made  no  special  point  of  it,  since  I  was 
only  anxious  to  give  associations  for  the  time  when  they  should 
hear  these  names  again.  “Wigwam”  was  explained  and  pictures 
shown.  “  Daughter  of  the  Moon  ”  was  explained  by  telling  in  a 
slightly  abbreviated  form,  suited  to  the  age  of  the  children,  the 
legend  given  by  Longfellow.  Then  I  made  a  special  point  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  children  show  by  their  voices  the  difference  between  the 
three  lines  telling  of  the  dark  forest  and  the  “  black  and  gloomy 
pine-trees  ” ;  and  those  other  three,  telling  of  the  bright,  clear, 
shining,  sunny  water.  This  they  took  at  once,  with  a  quickness 
of  perception  tliat  was  most  delightful  and  encouraging  to  their 
teacher. 

The  next  four  lx)ards  told  of  the  childhood  of  Hiawatha,  and 
were  supjdemented  by  stories,  and  reading  of  parts  of  the  poems 
which  I  did  not  ask  them  to  learn. 


First  Board. 

"  At  the  door,  on  Sunnner  evenings, 

Sat  the  little  Hiawatha, 

Heard  the  whispering  of  the  pine-trees. 
Heard  the  lapping  of  the  water, 
‘Minne-wawa,’  said  the  pine-trees. 
‘Mudway-aushka,’  said  the  water.” 

Second  Board. 

”  [He]  saw  the  rainbow  in  the  heaven. 

In  the  eastern  sky  the  rainbow. 
Whispered,  ‘What  is  that,  Nokomis?  ’ 
And  the  good  Nokomis  answered, 

“T  is  the  heaven  of  flowers  you  see  there. 
All  the  wild  flowers  of  the  forest. 

All  the  lilies  of  the  prairie. 

When  on  earth  they  fade  and  perish. 
Blossom  in  that  heaven  above  us.’  ” 


Third  Board. 

”  Then  the  little  Hiawatha 
Learned  of  every  bird  their  language. 
Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets 
How  they  built  their  nests  in  Summer, 
Where  they  hid  themselves  in  Winter, 
Talked  with  them  whene’er  he  met  them. 
Called  them  *  Hiawatha’s  Chickens.’  ” 

Fourth  Board. 

“  Of  all  beasts  he  learned  the  language. 
Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets. 
How  the  beavers  built  their  lodges, 

W’here  the  squirrels  hid  their  acorns. 

How  the  reindeer  ran  so  swiftly, 

Why  the  rabbit  was  so  timid. 

Talked  with  them  whene’er  he  met  them, 
Called  them  ‘  Hiawatha’s  Brothers.’  ” 
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After  speaking  of  the  way  Hiawatha  proved  his  inanliood  by 
shooting  and  carrying  home  his  first  red  deer,  and  of  liis  skill  with 
the  Indian  bow  and  arrows,  we  passed  on  to  “Hiawatha’s  Fast¬ 
ing.”  The  first  two  boards  were  as  follows ;  — 


First  Board. 

You  shall  hear  how  Hiawatha 
Prayed  and  fasted  in  the  forest, 
Kot  for  greater  skill  in  hunting, 
Not  for  greater  craft  in  fishing. 
Not  for  triumphs  in  the  battle. 
And  renown  among  the  warriors. 
But  for  profit  of  the  people, 

For  advantage  of  the  nations.” 


Second  Board. 

First  he  built  a  lodge  for  fasting. 

Built  a  wigwam  In  the  forest. 

By  the  shining  Big-Sea- Water, 

In  the  blithe  and  pleasaitt  Spring-time, 
In  the  Moon  of  Leaves  [.MayJ  he  built  it; 
And  with  dreams  and  visions  many. 
Seven  whole  days  and  niglits  ho  fasted.” 


I  found  the  first  of  these  two  selections  the  hardest  of  all  that  I 
taught  through  the  year ;  the  thought  seems  too  monotonous  and 
sustained,  and  there  are  many  difficult  words.  In  the  next  we 
compared  “  lodge  ”  and  “  wigwam,  ”  “  dreams  ”  and  “  visions,” 
discovered  the  fitness  of  the  name  “  Moon  of  Leaves”  for  May, 
and  spoke  of  how  it  felt  to  be  very,  very  hungry  for  even  one  day. 

Then  I  told  them  that  on  the  first  three  days,  Hiawatha  tried  to 
find  some  suitable  food  for  his  people  that  could  be  kept  through 
the  long  winter ;  either  among  the  animals  and  wild  fruits  and 
grain  of  the  forest,  or  among  the  fi.sh  in  the  lake ;  and  then  let 
them  repeat  Hiawatha’s  cry  after  each  day^’s  failure  :  — 

“  ‘  Master  of  Life,'  he  cried,  desponding, 

‘  Must  our  lives  depend  on  these  things?’  ” 

Incidentally',  I  brought  in  the  hardshijis  endured  by'  the  Pilgrims 
in  their  first  winter,  before  they  were  able  to  sow,  and  rea})  the 
harvest.  The  next  selections  were  as  follows :  — 


“  On  tlie  fourth  day  of  his  fasting 
In  his  lotige  he  lay  exhausted; 

From  his  couch  of  leaves  and  branches 
Gazing,  with  half-open  eyelids. 

Full  of  shadowy  dreams  and  visions. 
On  the  dizzy,  swimming  landscape. 

On  the  gleaming  of  the  water. 

On  the  splendor  of  the  sunset. 

“  And  he  saw  a  youth  approaching. 
Dressed  in  garments  green  and  yellow. 
Coming  thro’  the  purple  twilight. 
Through  the  splendor  of  the  sunset; 
Plumes  of  green  bent  o’er  his  forehead. 
And  his  hair  was  soft  and  golden. 


“  Said  lie,  ‘O  my  Hiawatha! 

All  your  prayers  are  heard  in  heaven; 
For  you  pray  not  like  the  otliers. 

Not  for  greater  skill  in  hunting, 

Not  for  greater  craft  in  flshing. 

Not  for  triumph  in  the  battle 
Nor  renown  among  the  warriors. 

But  for  profit  of  the  people. 

For  advantage  of  the  nations. 

“  <  From  the  Master  of  Life  descending, 

I,  the  friend  of  man,  Mondamin, 

Come  to  warn  you  and  instruct  you. 

How  by  struggle  and  by  labor. 

You  shall  gain  what  you  have  prayed  for. 
Rise  up  from  your  bed  of  branches, 

Rise,  O  youth,  and  wrestle  with  me!’  ” 


Then  I  told  how  Mondamin  came  the  next  day  to  wrestle  with 
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Hiawatha  again,  and  tlie  next  day  also ;  and  tliat  Mondamin  told 
Hiawatha  that  on  the  fourth  wrestling  he  would  be  victorious. 


“[Mondamln J  smiled  and  said,  ‘  To-morrow 
Is  the  last  day  of  your  eoiifllct, 

Is  the  last  day  of  your  fasting. 

You  will  comiuer  and  o’ercome  me; 
Make  a  bed  for  me  to  lie  in. 

Where  the  rain  may  fall  upon  me, 

Where  the  sun  may  come  and  warm  me; 
Strip  these  garments,  green  and  yellow. 
Strip  this  nodding  plumage  from  me. 

Lay  me  in  the  earth  and  make  it 
Soft,  and  loose,  and  light  above  me. 

“  ‘  Let  no  hand  disturb  my  slumber. 

Let  no  weed  nor  worm  molest  me. 

Let  no  Kahgahgee,  the  raven. 

Come  to  haunt  me  and  molest  me; 

Only  come  yourself  to  watcdi  me. 

Till  I  wake,  and  start,  and  quicken. 

Till  I  leap  into  the  sunshine.’ 


Not  forgotten  nor  neglected 

Was  the  grave  where  lay  Mondamln 

Sleeping  in  the  rain  and  sunshine. 

Day  by  day  d'd  Hiawatha 
Go  to  wait  and  watch  beside  it; 

Kept  the  dark  mould  soft  above  it 

Till  at  length  a  small  green  feather 
From  the  mould  shot  slow'ly  up-ward; 
Then  another,  and  another; 

And,  before  the  Summer  ended. 

Stood  the  maize  in  all  its  beauty. 
With  its  shining  robes  about  it. 

And  its  long,  soft,  yellow  tresses; 
And,  in  rapture,  Hiawatha 
Cried  aloud  ‘  It  is  Mondamln, 

Yes,  the  friend  of  man,  Mondamln!  ’  ” 


After  tiiiisliiiig  tlie  Legend  of  tlie  Indian  Corn,  1  tliouglit  we 
might  profitably  turn  to  soinetliiiig  else  ;  and  then  return  to  Hia¬ 
watha  with  renewed  zest.  So,  as  I  wanted  to  bring  in  something 
of  the  life  of  Agassiz,  I  chose  several  stanzas  of  the  poem  “  On 
the  Fiftieth  Birthday  of  Agassiz,”  which  they  copied  in  their 
books  as  follows :  — 

Lol'i.s  John  IJudolph  .\gassiz, 

Horn  May  28,  1807. 

Died  Dec.  14,  1873. 

Longfellow  to  Agassiz. 

(May  28,  18.')7.) 

“  It  was  fifty  years  ago 

In  the  pleasant  month  of  May, 

In  the  beautiful  Pays  de  V'aud 
A  child  in  his  cradle  lay.” 

I  only  omitted  the  last  but  one  .of  the  stanzas,  on  account  of 
“Ranz  des  Vaehes”  and  “glaciers,”  but  I  should  not  do  so  if  I 
gave  it  again.  In  illustration  of  Agassiz’s  work,  I  told  stories 
from  his  life,  especially  the  Swiss  part  of  it,  and  showed  pictures 
of  the  glaciers  in  different  physical  geographies,  etc.  Then  I  w'as 
reading  the  “  Seven  Little  Sisters  ”  to  them  occasionally,  on  last 
half-hours  in  the  afternoons,  and  just  about  this  time,  we  came  to 
the  story  of  Jeanette,  the  little  Swiss  maiden.  A  little  model  of 
a  Swiss  chalet  also  added  interest  to  the  work.  Referring  to 
Agassiz’s  work  in  Natural  History,  I  made  specially  prominent  his 
painstaking,  patient  observation,  in  order  to  find  out  the  truth,  and 
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his  habit  of  watching  live  animals  instead  of  killing  them  for 
specimens.  Then,  as  a  concluding  motto  from  another  poet,  I 
added  this :  — 

“  He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things,  both  great  and  small ; 

For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

—  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

To  celebrate  Agassiz’s  Birthday,  we  went  to  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  at  Central  Park,  on  the  nearest  convenient  Satur¬ 
day  ;  and  even  though  some  of  the  younger  children  did  get  the 
idea  that  Agassiz  built  that  very  museum,  the  visit  was  a  perfect 
success. 

Now  we  returned  to  Hiawatha,  and  as  I  had  lost  some  of  my 
oldest  scholars  in  spring,  I  took  shorter  selections,  this  time  taking 
the  Building  of  Hiawatha’s  Canoe.  I  had  a  small  birch-bark 
canoe  of -Indian  manufacture,  which  gave  an  added  interest  to  the 
descriptions. 

My  canot!  to  bind  tojfether, 

So  to  bind  tlie  ends  to^'etlier, 

Tliat  the  water  may  not  enter, 

That  the  river  may  not  wet  me!  ’ 

And  tl»e  Lareb,  witli  all  its  fibres. 
Shivered  in  the  air  of  morning, 

Touched  his  foreliead  with  its  tassels. 
Said,  with  one  long  sigh  of  sorrow, 

*  Take  them  all,  O  Hiawatha!  ’ 

‘Give  me  of  your  balm,  O  Fir-Tree! 

Of  your  baisam  and  your  resin. 

So  to  close  the  seams  together 
That  the  water  may  not  enter. 

That  the  river  may  not  wet  me!  ’ 

And  the  Fir-Tree,  tali  and  sombre. 
Sobbed  tbrough  all  its  robes  of  darkness, 
llattled  like  a  shore  with  pebbles. 
Answered  wailing,  answered  weeping, 

•  Take  my  balm,  O  Hiawatha!  ’ 

Thus  the  Itirch  Canoe  was  buiided 
In  the  valley,  by  the  river. 

In  the  bosom  of  the  forest; 

And  tile  forest’s  iife  was  in  it. 

All  its  mystery  and  its  magic, 

Ali  the  lightness  of  the  birch-tree, 

Ali  the  toughness  of  the  eeiiar. 

All  the  larcli’s  supple  sinews. 

And  it  floated  on  the  river 

‘  Give  me  of  your  roots,  O  Tamarack !  Like  a  yeliow  ieaf  in  Autumn, 

Of  your  fibrous  roots,  O  Larcii-Tree!  Like  a  yeliow  water-lily!  ” 


“  ‘  Give  me  of  your  bark,  O  Birch-Tree! 
Of  your  yellow  bark,0  Birch-Tree! 
Growing  by  the  rushing  river. 

Tall  and  stately  in  the  valley. 

I  a  light  canoe  will  build  me. 

Build  a  swift  Cheemaun  for  sailing. 
That  shall  float  upon  the  river 
Like  a  yellow  leaf  in  Autuuin 
Like  a  yellow  water-lily!  ’ 

“  ‘  Lay  aside  your  cloak,  O  Birch-Tree! 
Lay  aside  your  white-skin  wrapper. 
For  the  Summer-time  is  coming. 

And  the  sun  Is  warm  in  heaven. 

And  you  need  no  white-skin  wrapper 


And  the  tree,  with  all  its  branches. 
Bustled  in  the  breeze  of  morning. 
Saying,  with  a  sigh  of  patience, 

‘  Take  my  cloak,  O  Hiawatha!’ 

‘  Give  me  of  your  boughs,  O  Cedar! 

Of  your  strong  and  pliant  branches. 

My  canoe  to  make  more  steady. 

Make  more  strong  and  firm  beneath  me ! 
Through  the  summit  of  the  Cedar 
Went  a  sound,  a  cry  of  liorror. 

Went  a  murmur  of  resistance; 

But  it  whispered,  bending  downward, 

‘  Take  my  boughs,  O  Hiawatha!  ’ 
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This  last  selection  was  the  favorite  one  in  this  second  Hiawatha 
series,  together  with  the  “Farewell”  yet  to  be  quoted.  I  spoke 
of  the  many  voyages  of  the  birch-bark  canoe,  and  then  said  we 
would  learn  of  Hiawatha’s  last  voyage,  thus  leading  up  to  my  last 
series  of  selections. 

“On  the  shore  stood  Hiawatha, 

Turned,  and  waved  his  hand  at  parting; 

On  the  clear  and  luminous  water 
Launched  his  birch  canoe  for  sailing; 

From  the  pebbles  of  tlie  margin 
Shoved  It  forth  Into  the  water; 

Whispered  to  it  ‘  W'estward !  westward !  ’ 

And  with  speed  it  darted  forward. 

“  And  the  evening  sun,  descending, 

Set  the  clouds  on  lire  with  redness. 

Burned  the  broad  sky,  like  a  prairie, 

Left  upon  the  level  water 
One  long  track  and  trail  of  splendor, 

Down  whose  stream,  as  down  a  river. 

Westward,  westward,  Hiawatha 
Sailed  into  the  fiery  sunset, 

Sailed  into  the  purple  vapors. 

Sailed  into  the  dusk  of  evening. 

Ill  these  last  selections  the  little  word  “  prairie  ”  took  us  “  out 
West,”  and  vivid  word-pictures,  and  other  pictures  were  given  to 
strengthen  the  impression  madt;.  I  spoke  of  other  Indians  who 
lived  on  the  prairies  until  they  were  driven  away ;  and  told  of  the 
terrible  {uairie-fires  which  are  sometimes  started  by  a  stray  spark. 
In  the  three  lines, — 


And  the  people,  from  the  margin, 

Watched  him  floating, —  rising, —  sinking, 
Till  the  Birch  Canoe  seemed  lifted 
High  into  that  sea  of  splendor. 

Till  it  sank  into  the  vapors 
Like  the  new  moon,  slowly,  slowly 
Sinking  in  the  purple  distance. 

And  they  said,  ‘  Farewell  forever  1  ’ 

Saia  *  Farewell,  O  Hiawatha  I  ’ 

And  the  forests,  dark  and  lonely. 

Moved  through  all  their  depths  of  dark¬ 
ness. 

Sighed,  ‘  Farewell,  O  Hiawatha!  ’ 

And  the  waves  upon  the  margin. 

Rising,  rippling  on  the  pebbles. 

Sobbed,  ‘  Farewell,  O  Hiawatha!  ’  ” 


Sailed  into  tlie  fiery  sunset, 

Sailed  into  the  purpie  vapors, 

Sailed  into  tlie  dusk  of  evening,” 

I  told  them  that  they  must  make  me  see.,  by  their  voices,  how 
gradually  the  “fiery  sunset”  “died  into  the  dark”;  and  without 
any  further  hint,  the  voices,  which  were  strong  and  full  for  “  the 
fiery  sunset,”  died  gradually  away  until  the  “dusk  of  evening” 
came  in  hardly  more  than  just  audible  tones.  So  also  with  the 
moon  “slowly,  slowly  sinking  in  the  purple  distance.”  I  told 
them  to  think  they  saw  the  moon,  and  then  try  to  make  me  see  it 
too.  I  was  astonished  to  see  the  appreciation  showed  by  even  the 
little  ones,  and  for  my  older  children  I  can  truly  say,  that  the 
most  lasting  part  of  their  year’s  work  has  centred  round  our  poetry 
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THE  HISTORICAL  HASIS  FOR  CERTAIN  METHODS  IN  ALGEBRA 

TEACHING. 

BY  GEOHGE  WILLIAM  EVANS,  ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 

The  subject  of  algebra  embraces  two  rather  widely  differing 
lines  of  thought.  First,  we  have  the  notation  and  rules  of 
operation,  —  the  formal  jiart  of  the  system  ;  and  secondly,  we  have 
the  application  of  algebra  to  the  analysis  of  certain  problems  ;  these 
two  divisions  may  lie  called  resjiectively  abstract  or  formal  alge¬ 
bra,  and  applied  algebra.  A  strictly  logical  inter}»retation  of  the 
jireceding  division  would  seem  to  reipiire  the  study  of  formal 
algebra  as  preparatoiy  to  drill  in  its  ajiplication,  as  a  workman 
learns  the  handling  of  his  tools  before  juitting  them  to  use,  and  as 
the  student  of  language  learns  vocabulary  and  grammatical  sche¬ 
matics  before  translation  and  comjiosition.  Such  was  the  view 
formerly  held  to  in  the  coustruction  of  textbooks  and  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  teachei*s  —  with  a  few  notable  exceiitions. 

With  the  extension  of  the  methods  of  modern  physical  Science 
to  the  older  and  more  elementary  subjects  of  school  work  came  the 
realizing  sense  that  what  is  fundamental  is  not  neces.sarily  obvious, 
and  that  fresh  knowledge  is  lietter  introduced  by  its  simpler  appli¬ 
cations  than  by  the  unifying  abstractions  on  which  it  philosophi¬ 
cally  rests.  The  doctrine  of  Comte^  —  that  the  order  of  learning 
in  the  individual  should  correspond  to  the  order  of  learning  in  the 
history  of  mankind  —  is  the  comprehensive  statement  of  a  scien¬ 
tific  method  in  teaching  which  has  only  very  recently  found  re¬ 
cognition  in  the  older  branches  of  study ;  its  intluence  is  only 
beginning  to  be  felt  in  mathematics. 

Taking  this  i)rinciple  as  Spencer  left  it,  without  examining  the 
assumptions  on  which  it  is  based,  we  must  premise  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  expected  neither  to  follow  the  historical  errors  of  science 

>  CopyriKlit,  18S8,  by  Eastern  Ktlucational  Bureau. 

•  Spencer’s  Education,  page  122. 
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nor  to  limp  with  its  halting  steps  where  modern  devices  furnish 
wings.  The  theory  of  logarithms,  dependent  as  it  is  ui)on  a  con¬ 
venient  notation  for  powers,  w'as  delayed  beyond  its  place  in  the 
progress  of  algebra;  and  even  then  its  discovery,  under  the  exist¬ 
ing  disadvantages,  was  an  achievement  at  which  we  wonder.^  Tlie 
spirit  of  transcendentalism,  which  overruled  even  the  most  material 
science  in  a  large  part  of  its  history,  is  of  course  not  to  be  dupli¬ 
cated  in  teaching  anything,  lint  we  must  by  all  means,  every¬ 
where  and  always,  follow  any  tradition  of  fruitful  stimulus  that 
reaches  our  ears ;  and  such  we  shall  fiml  valuable  to  the  theory  of 
teaching  algebra. 

In  the  first  [tlace  it  may  be  said  that  algebra  is  not  to  the  begin¬ 
ner  a  gefieralization  of  aritlimetic ;  for  he  has  not  in  his  mental 
store  a  class  of  facts  and  principles  coiirdinate  with  arithmetic, 
and  a  generalization  from  the  knowledge  of  a  single  category  is 
as  airy  a  structure  as  a  bridge  ujion  a  single  buttress.  Further, 
the  principle  of  substitution,  which  centralizes  and  logically  sup¬ 
ports  the  whole  structure  of  algebra,  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch, 
the  end  and  climax  of  our  labors :  it  must  not  be  presented  first. 
That  the  liistory  of  algebra  is  an  indication  of  its  natural  order  of 
development  is  a  tlieory  which  bears  out  these  two  postulates,  and 
which,  moreover,  offers  a  scientific  basis  for  the  expedient  now 
advocated  liy  good  teachers,  of  introducing  the  study  by  a  number 
of  concrete  problems.*^ 

As  in  the  primitive  forms  of  life  the  boundary  between  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  is  often  vague  and  unsettled,  so 
in  the  earlier  pages  of  mathematics,  some  difficulty  might  be  found 
in  separating  arithmetic  and  algebra.  Our  guiding  principle  shall 
be  to  call  alifebra  whatever  in  mathematical  reasoning  devotes 
attention  to  the  form  of  that  reasoning  and  has  or  seeks  to  have 
a  set  method  of  manipulating  the  successive  steps.  Thus  the 
claim  of  Ahmes,^  the  most  ancient  of  algebraists,  rests  on  the  facts 
that  he  had  a  uniform  symbol,  translated  “  heaj),”  for  the  unknown 
quantity,  that  he  expressed  his  given  relations  in  the  form  of  an 
equation,  and  that  he  had  certain  favorite  methods  of  reducing 
his  e(juations.^  The  aim  of  the  early  algebraist  seems  always  to 
have  been  to  furnish  rational  explanations,  tracing  step  by  step 

*  Chrystal,  Algf‘l)ni,  I’t.  I.,  piiffo  .M4,  Ulstoricitl 

’See  .J.  F.  Casey,  in  KnrcATlON  for  Xoveiiiber  anil  December,  1888. 

*  KUenlohr,  Kin  inatlieinatiHclies  liamibiich  der  alien  EKJ'Pter. 

*  Id.,  pp.  22-21),  4!t-(50,  and  150. 
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the  course  of  thought  in  the  solution  of  a  numerical  problem  sug¬ 
gested  by  experience.  Nesselmanid  divides  the  progress  of  the 
method  into  three  stiiges.  The  first  stage,  called  the  rhetorical^  is 
the  verbal  explanation  in  the  complete  form  of  continuous  prose ; 
the  second,  called  the  Kyncopated^  adopts  abbreviations  for  fre¬ 
quently  recurring  operations  and  quantities  ;  the  third  stage,  called 
symbolic  algebra,  uses  a  complete  system  of  notation  by  signs 
having  no  ap[)arent  connection  with  the  things  they  represent. 

Of  the  fiinst  stage  are  the  Arabian,  the  Persian,  and  the  early 
Italian  algebraists ;  of  the  second  is  Diophantus,  the  father  of 
European  algebra,  whose  achievements  are  now  open  to  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  non-antiquarian  students.^  To  this  stage  also  belong 
nearly  all  European  writings  on  algebra  up  to  the  date  1650.  As 
an  example  of  this  we  shall  quote  the  following  jiroblem  from 
Diophantus:®  “To  find  a  number,  such  that  if  it  is  added  to  20 
and  subtracted  from  100,  the  first  result  shall  be  to  the  second,  as 
4  is  to  1.” 

For  the  unknown  quantity  he  uses  a  sign,  resembling  sigma, 
which  may  be  a  contraction  of  ap,  the  first  two  letters  of  the 
Greek  word  for  number.^  In  our  translation  we  shall  represent 
this  by  X.  Known  numbers  are  called  units  (/io^dSe?,  abbreviated 
/A°).  Addition  is  indicated  by  juxtaposition ;  subtractives  are 
collected  at  the  end  of  an  expression  and  preceded  by  the 
sign  Jjt,  a  contraction  of  the  root  of  deficiency;®  the 

sign  for  ecpiality  is  the  initial  of  to-o?.  The  solution  is  as  fol-  f 
lows :  — 

“  Take  what  is  to  be  added  and  subtracted  from  each  number  as 
one  X.  If  it  is  added  to  20  we  get  1  X  20  units.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  taken  from  100,  we  get  100  units  with  the  lack  of 
(Xet^|re^)  one  nvimber ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  greater  be  four 
times  the  smaller.  Xow  four  times  the  smaller  gives  400  units 
with  the  lack  of  four  numbers  ;  this  is  e(iual  to  one  number  20  units. 
Let  tlie  deficiency  be  added  to  both  quantities  {/coivrj  irpoaKeiaSa 
f)  and  let  ec^uals  be  taken  from  etpials,  and  the  remaining 

five  numbers  will  be  equal  to  880  units  ;  and  we  get  the  number  of 
76  units.” 

'G.  II.  F.  Xesseliniinn :  Versueh  einer  kritisclicn  Geschichte  iler  Algebra.  ler  Theil; 

Die  Algebra  tier  Grleclien. 

*T.  L.  Heath:  Diophantus  of  Alexandria;  a  study  in  the  history'  of  Greek  aigebra. 
Cambridge  [Eng.],  iSM. 

*  Arithmetics,  Book  I.,  Prob.  10.  Tlie  translation  is  free. 

*  Heath’s  Diopliantos,  pp.  IT. 
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Appended  to  this  solution  is  a  sort  of  table  or  schedule  of  the 
steps  of  the  process,  which  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  system 
of  equations  by  which  we  would  solve  the  problem  today.  The 
schedule,  with  the  equivalent  system  of  equations,  is  as  follows :  ^ 


S  a 

X 

S  « 

p?  X 

u°Q  m  s’®"  a 

x-l-20 

100—35 

e  a 

p°  X  1 

m  s’""  ^ 

a;-f  20  = 

400  — 4  X 

i  e 

p°  X  1 

ft°U 

5x-j-20  = 

400 

s'  e 

1 

p°T7l 

5x  = 

.380 

f  « 

1 

x=. 

76 

Rodet  quotes  two  other  such  schedules,  I.,  32,2  and  II.,  8  of 
Diophantus’s  Arithmetics,  each  of  wliicli  is  accompanied  by  run¬ 
ning  comments  that  indicate  the  nature  of  the  transformation 
from  one  equation  to  the  next. 

So  single  was  the  purpose  of  algebra  in  its  earlier  development 
in  Europe  that  it  immediately  obtained  and  long  bore  the  name  of 
the  “Cossick”  art,  from  the  Italian  word  for  thing,  which  was 
used  to  represent  the  unknown  quantity.  It  was  considered  as  an 
adjunct  of  arithmetic :  in  fact,  one  of  the  landmarks  in  English 
algebra  is  Robert  Recorde’s  Arithrnetick  ;  or  the  Gromide  of  Aries. 
The  very  name  of  the  science  is  derived  from  the  stereotyped 
manner  of  handling  eciuations  containing  negative  terms :  the 
rule  of  Diophantus^  is  to  add  enough  to  each  side  of  the  equation 
to  cancel  the  negative  terms  (irpocrOelvaL  ra  Xeiirovra  eiBrj  ev 
afi<f>oTepoi'i  Toi<i  pLepeacv^.,  and  then  take  equals  from  equals  until 
one  term  is  left  on  each  side.  To  these  two  processes  the  Arabi¬ 
ans  gave  the  names  aljahr  and  alnmkahaln^  the  first  of  which  stares 
the  beginner  in  the  face  from  the  title-page  of  his  textbook. 

The  foregoing  considerations  lead  us  to  postpone  the  study  of 
algebraic  form  till  the  genesis  of  that  form  has  been  plainly  and 
fully  shown ;  to  define  algebra  in  accordance  with  its  origin  and 
early  history,  to  propose  to  the  student  a  reasonable  need  and  use 
for  it,  to  develop  it  fully  and  consistently  from  that  point  of  view 
from  which  we  first  ap[)roach  it.  We  shall  accordingly  exhibit  it 
as  a  sup})lement  of  arithmetic  ;  not  a  shorter  nor  an  easier  method 
of  “  doing  examples,”  but  a  convenient  method  of  arranging  and 
abbreviating  the  reasoning  that  must  accompany  the  arithmetical 

‘Leon  Ro<let :  L’  Al^ebre  d’  Al’  Kharizml,  et  les  methodes  indienne  et  grecnue.  Journ. 
Aiiatique,  Janvier,  187S. 

’  Quoted  also  in  Ueiith’s  Diophantos,  p.  76. 

•Arithmetics,  Bk.  I.,  Def.  Jl. 
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work.  The  arithmetic  is  still  there,  and  must  still  be  done  in  each  E 
example  ;  algebra  does  not  replace  it  nor  even  shorten  it ;  it  deals  • 
with  its  logical  basis,  and  with  that  only.  The  schedules  men-  I 
tinned  above  from  the  manuscript  of  Diophantus  are  signilicant  in  " 
this  connection :  they  evidently  served  him  as  a  memorandum  of  ^ 
the  steps  in  his  process  of  solution  ;  and  their  obvious  advantages  t 
in  brevity  and  clearness  can  In?  made  to  appear  to  our  beginners  , 
as  well  as  to  him.  With  this  end  in  view  I  have  arranged  the  j 
first  lesson  as  follows.  The  [uipil  is  to  write  out  the  explanation  ‘ 
of  twenty  or  thirty  rather  simple  i)roblems,  following  a  model  \ 
given  by  the  teacher  substantially  as  follows: —  | 

Problem  A.  —  A  father  is  six  times  as  old  as  his  daughter,  and  | 
their  united  ages  are  forty-two  years.  Find  the  age  of  each.  I 

Explanation.  —  The  father’s  age  -f-  the  daughter’s  age  =  42  years.  I 
The  father’s  age  =  0  X  daughter’s  age. 

()  X  daughter’s  age  -|-  daughter’s  age  =  42  years.  } 
1  X  daughter’s  age  =  42  years.  t 

Daughter’s  age  =  0  years.  | 

Father’s  age  =  3<)  j  ears.  | 

In  these  i)roblems^  the  pupil  wil'.  see  that  if  an  abbreviation  | 
were  adopted  for  the  number  that  has  to  be  mentioned  so  often  f 
the  work  of  writing  would  be  materially  diminished.  ^Vccordingly  i 
at  the  second  lesson  the  teacher  will  suggest  abbreviations,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  —  f 

Let  d  stand  for  daughter's  age,  then  b  X  d  will  stand  for  father’s 
age.  I 

()Xd  +  d  =  42 
7xd  =  42 
d  =  b 

6  X  d  =  3b  I 

Answer.  —  Six  year's,  daughter ;  3b  years,  father.  I 

In  the  third  lesson,  for  which  the  pupil  should  prepare  by  re-  | 
writing  in  the  abbreviated  form  the  ex[)lanations  of  the  first  set  of  f 
example.s.  and  by  attacking  a  somewhat  more  difficult  set,  the  use  | 
of  the  multiplication  sign  may  be  discarded  and  the  custom  of  | 
using  z  as  the  symbol  for  the  unknown  may  be  introduced.  1 
Problems  may  then  be  given  which  gradually  increase  in  com  i 

*  For  a  very  good  selection  of  such  problems,  see  I).  B.  Tower’s  Intellectual  Algebra 
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plexity,  and  which  present  the  successive  points  in  the  formal 
handling  of  e(iiiations.^  The  formulization  of  rules  and  the  gen¬ 
eralization  of  problems  are  kindred  subjects,  where  algebraic 
methods  serve  similar  ends. 

The  idea  of  absolute  negative  (quantity  need  not  be  introduced 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  course.  It  will  be  convenient  to  speak  of 
negative  terms,  Init  these  need  be  only  subtractives.  The  idea  of 
a  letter  that  might  represent  either  a  [)ositive  or  a  negative  quan¬ 
tity  did  not  appear  in  Euro])ean  algebra  till  the  time  of  Descartes. 
Although  Diophantus  announces  the  rule,  “  Minus  multiplied  by 
minus  gives  plus  ”  (Xet-v/rt?  cttI  Xelyjnv  iroWa'irXacnaadelcra  Trotet 
'(nrap^Lv).,  it  refers  only  to  the  formal  rule  for  multiplying  chains 
of  additions  and  subtractions.^  Too  much  cannot  be  said  against 
the  practice  of  urging  upon  Ixiginners  this  difficult  and  late-born 
concei)tion.  The  mystery  of  signs  first  appeared,  not  as  an  al)- 
stract  necessity  in  answer  to  the  demands  of  a  generalized  theory, 
not,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  special  case  of  a  formula,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  in  its  concrete  ai)plication  to  certain  opposed  actual  rela¬ 
tions  of  real  existences  obtruding  themselves  in  the  course  of 
investigating  a  specific  problem :  whether  of  space,  as  with  Des¬ 
cartes,  or  of  debit  and  credit,  as  with  the  Indian  algebraists. 
Similarly  in  our  teaching,  the  fiist  glimpse  of  an  algebraic  nega¬ 
tive  should  be  in  the  solution  of  a  problem^  leading  to  a  negative 
solution :  it  should  be  })lainly  indicated  that  a  i)roblem  so  result¬ 
ing  is  impossible,  that  an  answer  so  appearing  is  as  much  “  imagin¬ 
ary”  as  the  square  root  of  a  negative  ([uantity  will  afterwards 
turn  out  to  be,  and  that  the  oidy  meaning  attaching  to  it  is  such 
as  we  agree  to  bestow  iq)on  it.  The  student  should  certainly  be 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  logical  boundary  betw'een 
the  subtrahend  of  arithmetic  and  the  algebraic  negative.^ 

As  .skill  in  the  manipulation  of  this  abbreviation-system  in¬ 
creases,  the  }>upil  will  l>e  able  to  handle  more  and  more  complicated 
logic,  and  to  surmount  intricacies  wdiich  would  have  sadly  puzzled 
him  at  the  beginning  of  the  study.  The  writer  hopes  at  another 
time  to  show  that  this  method  can  l)e  continued  throughout  a 
systematic  introductory  course,  which  shall  l)e  without  any  hiatus, 
or  inconsistency. 

‘  Seaver  and  Walton :  The  Franklin  Elementary  Aljfebra,  pp.  (>-41. 

’George  Peacoek :  Treatise  on  Algebra,  Vol.  I.  (Arithmetical  Algebra),  p.  29. 

•See  the  Franklin  Algebra,  jip.  4S,  49. 

’Peacock’s  Algebra,  Vol.  I.,  p.  4. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Emperor  DOM  PEDRO,  of  Brazil,  lately  expressed  himself  to 
M.  Saint-Genest  on  the  subiect  of  Education  in  these  words: 


A.  Li  M.  Saint-Genest  on  the  subject  of  Education  in  these  words: 
“  While  1  regard  it  as  criminal  to  strike  religion  out  of  the  plan  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  I  hold  it  to  be  imprudent  to  allow  the  priest  to  acquire  an  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  schools.  Within  the  church  the  priest’s  calling  is  beautiful 
and  legitimate  ;  but  elsewhere  it  may  well  become  a  danger.  The  cler¬ 
gy  are  possessed  of  undeniable  power ;  but  nothing  is  more  beautiful 
than  to  possess  power  and  not  to  avail  one’s  self  of  it.  William  I. 
said,  on  one  occasion  :  ‘  What  gives  me  trust  for  my  last  hour  is  the 
consciousness  that  I  held  in  my  hands  the  power  to  do  evil,  and  that  I 
did  not  do  it.  I  could  have  let  war  loose  upon  the  earth,  and  I  kept  the 
peace.’  ”  Dom  Pedro  thought  the  teacher’s  place  so  high  and  so  full 
of  noble  responsibilities  that,  were  he  not  Emperor,  he  would  wish  to 
be  a  teacher. 

Here  are  thoughts  well  worthy  the  careful  attention  of  American 
educators.  Here  is  the  text  for  a  sermon  that  many  a  teacher  can 
preach  for  himself. 


Americans  are  too  apt  to  suppose  that  there  are  no  public 
schools  in  Europe,  or  if  any,  very  poor  ones,  and  that  they  are 


patronized  by  but  a  small  portion  of  the  people,  while  the  children  of 
the  masses  are  growing  up  in  ignorance. 

Many  New  Englanders  are  inclined  to  imagine  that  they  control  and 
monopolize  all  the  best  methods  of  instruction ;  that  in  the  great  West 
there  may  be  here  and  there  a  log  schoolhouse  where  some  young  wo¬ 
man  from  New  England  is  doing  service  as  a  home  missionary,  trying  to 
keep  the  youth  of  that  benighted  region  just  outside  of  the  pale  of  abso¬ 
lute  illiteracy  and  barbarism. 

On  the  other  hand  in  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the  basin  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  many  teachers  are  inclined  to  suppose  that  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  w'e  have  no  state  school  system,  but  only  a  local  or  township  sort 
of  hap-hazard  plan  of  maintaining  schools,  necessarily  of  a  low'  order, 
because  w'anting  a  full  state  school  tax  and  consequent  state  supervision. 

But  there  may  be  mistaken  notions  on  all  sides.  Westerners,  visiting 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  or  Connecticut,  find  schools  of  as  high 
order,  and  doing  as  fine  work  as  can  be  found  elsew'here.  New'  Eng¬ 
landers,  looking  in  upon  the  schools  and  examining  the  school  systems 
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of  Illinois,  Michigan,  or  Wisconsin  ;  Denver,  Minneapolis,  or  Portland, 
Oregon,  will  find  as  good  teaching,  as  bright  pupils,  and  sometimes  a 
vastly  superior  system  and  more  philosophical  management  than  can  be 
shown  in  the  East. 

Some  months  ago  a  description  of  the  schools  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
with  a  cut  of  their  beautiful,  new,  high  school  building*  appeared  in 
Education,  which  must  have  struck  some  Eastern  schoolmasters  with 
surprise.  The  present  superintendent  of  schools  in  that  city  is  a  wo¬ 
man,  Miss  Ella  C.  Sahen,  who  has  a  salary  of  $3,000  a  year.  A  few 
years  ago,  while  her  father  and  his  family  were  staying  temporarily  in 
Portland,  Miss  Sahen,  who  had  lately  graduated  at  the  Normal  School 
in  Wisconsin,  accepted  a  place  as  substitute,  anti  began  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools,  She  rose,  step  by  step,  and  in  a  few  years  was  ap¬ 
pointed  principal  of  one  of  the  large  schools  of  the  city,  —  the  first 
lady  principal  and  with  the  same  salary  as  the  gentlemen  had  in  like 
positions,  $i,Sooa  year,  —  and  at  the  present  time  she  is  superintendent 
of  the  schools  with  a  salary  of  $3,000. 

And  now  comes  the  news  from  —  not  Englantl,  or  Germany,  or 
France,  but  —  Ireland,  that  the  attendance  upon  the  national  schools  is 
“  proportionately  the  largest  in  the  world  !  ”  An  article  in  a  late  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Catholic  Review  speaks  of  Ireland  as  having  been,  in  the 
past,  “  for  centuries  the  seat  of  knowledge  in  Europe.  In  her  schools 
were  found  the  ablest  minds  of  all  lands,  and  she  was  the  acknowledged 
home  of  learning.”  The  figures  in  proof  of  Ireland’s  foremost  place, 
are  given  by  Father  Conaty  as  follows  :  — 

“In  1880  the  national  schools  had  1,083,020  children  on  their  rolls, 
and  of  these  855,039,  or  79  per  cent,  were  Catholics.  Here  are  20  per 
cent,  of  the  population  in  school,  where  there  are  no  compulsory  edu¬ 
cation  laws.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  highest  percentage  reached  by 
school-going  nations,  as  even  our  own  country  with  its  compulsory  law's 
has  less  than  20  per  cent.,  and  stands  second  on  the  list.” 

These  figures  would  seem  to  be  subject  to  some  error  somewhere. 
May  it  not  be  that  Father  Conaty  has  taken  the  entire  school  population, 
instead  of  that  portion  which  is  enrolled  in  the  schools.^ 

But  if  the  above  enumeration  be  anvwhere  near  reliable,  it  w'ill  give 
a  new  view'  of  education  in  Ireland  to  many  Americans.  It  will  be  W'ell 
for  us  all  to  be  a  trifle  modest  and  not  thank  God  daily  that  we  are  a 
little  better  and  a  great  deal  more  fortunate  than  our  neighbors. 

UNITED  STATES  Commissioner  of  Education,  Hon.  N.  H.  R. 

Dawson,  has  signalized  his  administration  by  inaugurating  a 
^ries  of  monographs  on  Southern  Education,  w'hich  w'ill  supply  a  great 
want  in  American  pedagogic  history.  The  two  first  of  these  docu- 
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ments,  “  The  College  of  William  and  Mary,”  and  “  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  the  University  of  Virginia,”  by  Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  Ph.  D., 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  have  already  appeareil.  and,  together, 
present  a  very  fair  and  complete  account  of  the  development  of  the  i 
higher  education  in  that  state.  A  thorough  history  of  Education  in 
Virginia  —  freed  from  the  unconscious  exaggeration  that  so  easily 
flushes  every  representation  of  the  old-time  Southern  life  given  hv  its 
admirers,  would  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  additions  to  American 
educational  literature.  Spite  of  the  notable  failure  of  the  Old  Domin¬ 
ion,  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  to  school  the  humbler  class  of  its 
white  people,  there  was  still  an  educational  spirit  atnong  the  original 
group  of  great  men  of  Revolutionary  fame  jirophetic  of  all  that  is  now 
being  achieved.  The  broad  scheme  of  Jeflerson  and  his  compatriots 
for  the  education  of  the  whole  people,  including  the  emancipation  and 
training  of  the  slaves,  if  adopted,  would  have  raised  Virginia  to  a  lead-  | 

ership  that  never  could  have  been  disputed  and  changed  the  currents  of  j 

American  history.  Professor  Adams  tells  the  story  of  the  partial  sue-  i 

cess  of  Jefl'erson’s  plan,  after  thirty  years’  conflict  with  the  ignorance 
and  prejudice  of  the  people,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Universitv  of  1 

Virginia,  in  1825.  Although  virtually  a  castle  in  the  air,  with  no  solid  ) 

basis  in  the  common  schooling  of  the  masses,  and,  practically,  no  sys-  ^ 

tern  of  preparatory’  schools  to  furnish  material  for  ordinary  college 
work,  the  University  was,  in  important  respects,  a  new  departure  and  | 

in  its  way,  for  the  past  sixty  years,  has  been  one  of  the  most  influential  j 

schools  in  the  Union.  It  first  organized  the  elective,  the  unsectarian  ( 

idea  of  college  life,  with  a  more  sensible  notion  of  student  discipline  [ 

ami,  in  these  respects,  was  the  pattern  after  which  all  the  state  universi-  j 

ties  and,  gradually,  all  the  leading  colleges  of  the  country  have  shaped  | 

themselves.  It  conferred  an  inestimable  boon  on  the  South,  by  ) 

pitching  the  qualification  for  complete  graduation  on  a  high  key  and 
sustaining  a  competent  body  of  professors  in  its  principal  chairs.  Its 
assumption  of  the  University  name  and  organization  into  a  group  of 
schools  were  more  questionable,  since  the  majoritv  of  its  students 
entered  with  a  lack  of  preparation  which  was  always  the  weak  side  of 
the  institution.  Half  its  students  have  always,  practically,  been  J 

academical  scholars,  remaining  but  one  year,  and  the  number  of  its  full  I 

graduates  has  been  exceeding  small.  And  while  it  has  wrought  faith-  | 

fully  and  with  partial  success  to  build  up  suitable  fitting  schools  and  i 

largely  supplied  the  Southwest  anti,  to  some  extent,  the  North,  with 
brilliant  teachers,  yet  the  radical  weakness  of  attempting  to  make  a 
University  out  of  several  hundred  schoolboys,  however  faithfully  ^ 

lectured,  examined,  and  trained,  remains  confessed  by  all  impartial  [ 

southern  educators.  It  is  not  disputed  tliat  as  a  practical  arrangement  | 
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for  working  up  the  higher  education,  the  University  was  a  marked  suc¬ 
cess  ;  and  its  plan  has  some  excellent  points  in  the  organization  of  a 
true  university  today.  But  the  imitation  of  its  scheme  by  scores  of 
“colleges”  and  “universities”  in  the  South,  without  the  obstinate 
resolution  to  hold  the  top  story  at  the  proper  elevation,  has  wrought 
great  mischief,  now  plainly  recognized  in  all  these  states.  Professor 
Adams  does  not  hesitate  to  expose  this  weak  side,  though  generous  to 
a  degree  in  laudation  of  the  achievements  of  all  the  colleges  of  the  Old 
Dominion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  forthcoming  monographs  on 
education  in  other  states  of  the  South  will  be  marked  by  the  spirit  of 
historical  fidelity  and  candor  so  apparent  in  those  here  noticed. 

"T'TT'HETHER  the  enthusiastic  expectations  of  some  of  our  younger 
VV  university  men  for  making  the  American  college  a  school  of 
civics  and  a  proper  training  seminary  for  public  life  is  to  be  realized, 
seems,  at  present,  an  open  question.  We  believe  the  more  thorough 
study  of  American  history,  with  instruction  in  the  organization  of  the 
government  and  the  proper  duties  of  the  citizen,  shoidd  be  a  vital  part 
of  all  education  in  the  country.  But  even  this  is  beset  by  perils,  from 
religious,  political,  and  sectional  partisanship,  which,  too  often,  greatly 
impairs  the  value  of  such  instruction.  And,  so  far,  this  department  in 
some  American  colleges  has  been  little  more  than  an  opportunity  to 
indoctrinate  educated  young  men  into  a  violent  advocacy  of  some 
prominent  political  or  economic  theory..  One  of  the  most  notable 
causes  of  the  late  Civil  War  was  the  persistent  instruction  in  Southern 
colleges,  for  a  whole  generation,  in  the  extreme  doctrine  of  state  rights. 
A  similar  push,  in  the  direction  of  Free  Trade,  has  been  a  marked 
feature,  not  only  in  Southern  but  largely  in  Northern  iniiversities. 
Indeed,  the  theory  that  the  average  college  professor  is  especially  com¬ 
petent  as  an  instructor  in  American  civics,  is  subject  to  severe  limita¬ 
tions.  When  we  consider  even  the  literary  and  scientific  standing  of 
the  great  majority  of  schools  with  the  ambitious  name  “college”  and 
“university,”  the  way  the  professors  are  usually  elected  and  the  lack 
of  multitudes  of  them  in  broad  views  and  scholarship  on  any  subject, 
with  the  pressure  constantly  upon  a  facidty  from  sectarian  or  public 
quarters,  we  can  hardly  look  in  this  direction  for  more  than  partial 
results.  A  good  college  education  is,  of  course,  a  great  help  in  the 
general  outfit  for  American  life.  But  nothing  short  of  a  thorough 
training  in  American  life  itself  can  be  relied  upon  for  the  production  of 
that  statesmanship  which  is  more  than  the  attempt  to  ride  a  political, 
social,  or  economic  theory  of  human  aftiiirs,  on  a  high-pacing  hobby, 
up  and  down  the  field  of  the  most  original  and  peculiar  civilization  in 
history,  —  the  new  American  Republic.  Still,  the  ambition  is  a  lauda- 
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ble  one  that,  in  time,  a  class  of  scholars  may  be  evolved  from  our 
expanding  university  life  competent  to  teach  civics  in  the  scientific,  im¬ 
partial,  and  instructive  way  that  will  refresh  even  the  high  places  of 
American  public  life. 

Meantime,  it  should  he  especially  borne  in  mind  that  all  schools  of 
secondary  instruction  should  teach  the  foundation  principles  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment,  local,  state,  and  national. 


The  beautiful  frontispiece  in  the  December  number  of  Education 
should  have  had  the  title  underneath  it,  “  The  Congress  of  Ber¬ 
lin,”  and  should  have  been  credited  to  a  new  work  in  two  volumes, 
soon  to  appear  from  the  well-known  house  of  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co., 
New  York,  “The  Three  Germanies,”  by  Hon.  Theo.  S.  Fay.  This 
history  will,  doubtless,  receive  a  warm  welcome  from  the  American 
public.  Mr.  Fay  is  remarkably  well  cjualitied  to  write  such  a  work. 
An  incident  in  his  official  career  when  he  was  the  United  States  Minis¬ 
ter  Resident  to  Berne,  Switzerland,  a  post  which  he  occupied  from 
1853  to  1861,  will  illustrate  his  force  of  character,  his  decision,  and 
his  singular  power  among  the  rulers  of  Europe.  In  1856  there  was  a 
revolution  of  royalists  in  the  Canton  of  Neufchatel.  This  Canton  had 
in  1707  reverted  by  inheritance  to  the  first  king  of  Prussia.  In  1S14 
the  Congress  of  \'ienna  had  annexed  it  to  Switzerland  without  exclud¬ 
ing  the  right  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  But  in  1848  it  had  by  revolution 
become  entirely  independent.  The  royalist  revolution  of  1856  was 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  definitely  separating  that  Canton  from 
the  Swiss  confederation  and  bringing  it  under  the  sole  dominion  of  the 
King  of  Prussia.  The  movement  was  cruslied  by  the  Swiss  govern¬ 
ment  and  people,  and  five  hundred  insurgents,  many  of  them  Prussian 
gentlemen  of  high  rank,  were  confined  in  a  church  for  trial  for  high 
treason.  The  King  of  Prussia,  Frederick  William  IV.,  demanded  their 
immediate  release  upon  the  alternative  of  war.  Tlie  Swiss  government 
refused.  Each  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  by  its  minister  in 
Berne  requested  the  release  of  the  prisoners  without  condition,  in  which 
case  it  would  use  its  influence  with  the  King  of  Prussia  to  procure  from 
him  an  acknowledgement  of  the  independence  of  the  Canton  of  Neuf¬ 
chatel. 

This  was  again  flatly  refused.  The  King  of  Prussia  mobilized  his 
army  and  was  about  to  march  thirty  thousand  troops  against  Switzer¬ 
land.  Switzerland  rose  as  one  mass.  The  cogs  of  the  wheels,  so  to 
speak,  were  locked.  War  seemed  inevitable.  The  National  Assem¬ 
bly  of  Switzerland  unanimously  voted  an  unlimited  military  credit, 
demanded  by  the  federal  council.  Mr.  Fay,  at  this  moment,  ofi'ered 
his  personal  mediation.  All  his  colleagues  had  ailvised  the  government 
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to  comply  with  the  demand  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  Mr.  Fay  refused 
to  take  this  step  because  he  could  not  know  what  tbe  king’s  intention 
might  be.  He  made,  however,  two  otters.  First,  he  would  himself 
repair  to  Berlin  and  ask  the  King  of  Prussia  to  authorize  him  to  give 
that  advice.  Second,  in  order  to  free  the  locked  wheels  for  further 
advance  in  the  att'air  he  made  an  otter  that  if  the  great  powers  would 
write  a  collective  note  to  the  Swiss  government  he  w'ould  ask  instruc¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  his  own  government  would  join  in  such  a  note. 
Couriers  were  sent  to  every  power  in  Europe.  The  demand  was  at 
first  refused.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Fay  repaired  to  Berlin,  had  an 
interview  of  two  hours  with  tlie  king,  who  received  his  mediation  with 
the  most  grateful  thanks,  told  him  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  conces¬ 
sions  on  both  sides,  and  authorized  him  to  advise  the  immediate  release 
of  the  five  hundred  prisoners.  On  parting  the  king  repeatedly  said, 
“  May  God  bless  you,  may  God  bless  you,  for  what  vou  are  doing.” 
On  the  first  of  January  the  late  Wilhelm,  then  Prince  of  Prussia,  sent 
for  Mr.  Fay  into  his  private  cabinet,  and  asked  him  what  new's  he  had 
brought  from  Switzerland.  Mr.  Fay  answered  “  Peace.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  just  reason  for  war.  They  are  far  from  desiring 
a  w'ar  in  Switzerland,  and  are  ready  to  do  anything  right  to  avoid  it.” 
Mr.  Fay  returned  to  Berne  on  the  second  of  January.  The  Federal 
Council  received  his  report  and  released  the  prisoners.  On  the  13th  it 
sent  its  message  to  the  National  Assembly  explaining  why  it  had  done 
so.  Among  the  reasons  was  the  following  :  “  In  a  weighty  conversa¬ 

tion  with  the  minister  of  a  friendly  power  the  King  of  Prussia  expressed 
the  wish  that  the  conflict  with  Switzerland  might  be  amicably  closed, 
and  encouraged  and  empowered  the  minister  who  had  the  honor  of 
this  interview  to  continue  his  steps  taken  in  the  same  direction.”  The 
war  measures  wholly  ceased.  The  king  demo’oilized  his  army  and  in 
due  time  the  Canton  of  Neufchatel  was  ett'ectually  released  from  all 
relations  with  the  Prussian  throne,  the  king  only  stipulating  to  retain 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Neufchatel. 

The  above  incident  is  not  devoid  of  interest  to  every  American,  and 
well  illustrates  in  some  directions  the  eminent  fitness  of  Mr  Fay  to 
write  a  history  of  Germany,  upon  which  it  is  understood  he  has  spent 
a  great  amount  of  study  during  many  years  of  his  life. 

IN  the  last  issue  of  this  magazine  an  error  occurred  in  an  editorial  ar¬ 
ticle,  by  which  Prof.  Edward  S.  Joynes  W'as  given  as  Jaynes. 
Doctor  Joynes  is  the  Professor  of  Modern  Language  in  the  University 
of  South  Carolina.  His  brilliant  career  in  Virginia,  and  his  present 
work  in  South  Carolina  have  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  educa¬ 
tional  men  in  the  South. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  HISTORY  THROUGH  BIOGRAPHY. 

The  study  of  history  has,  doubtless,  been  reckoned  among  the  most 
important  studies  of  mankind  in  all  ages.  It  is,  of  late  years, 
evidently  coming  to  be  seen  that  one  of  the  best  methods  of  studying 
history  is  through  the  medium  of  biography.  President  Sparks  vv’as  one 
of  the  first  in  America  to  place  the  study  of  biography  in  its  proper  posi¬ 
tion  as  related  to  history.  Since  the  publication  of  his  library  of  “Amer¬ 
ican  Biography,”  rapid  strides  of  advancement  have  been  made  in  our 
country  in  this  direction.  Through  the  life  and  writings  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  or  Franklin,  or  John  Adams  we  may  obtain  as  complete  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  American  revolution  as  in  any  other  way.  The  various 
cyclopaedias,  as  Appleton’s,  Johnson’s,  Chambers’,  and  the  Brittanica, 
give  us  a  wide  range  of  reliable  biographical  sketches  of  the  noted 
characters  of  all  ages.  Lippincott’s  Biographical  Dictionary  is  inval¬ 
uable  and  may  be  found  close  at  hand  upon  the  study  table  of  every 
intelligent  student. 

But  in  the  realm  of  American  Biography  there  has  long  been  a 
marked  deficiency.  The  only  important  work  of  this  kind  of  recent 
date  was  Drake’s  Dictionary  in  one  volume,  and  that  has  for  several 
years  been  out  of  print.  It  is,  therefore,  with  more  than  usual  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  w'e  note  the  publication  of  a  new  work  of  rare  excellence  in 
this  department  of  American  literature.  This  is  Appleton’s  Cyclopaedia 
of  American  Biography,  edited  by  James  Grant  Wilson,  and  John 
Fiske.^  The  editors  and  publishers  have  evidently  spared  no  pains  or 
expense  to  make  this  great  work  as  valuable  and  as  nearly  perfect  as 
possible.  Each  volume  has  many  full-page  steel  portraits  of  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  hundreds  of  smaller  vignette  portraits  on  wood. 

The  editors  have  been  selected  with  reference  to  their  special  fitness 
for  a  work  of  this  character.  General  James  Grant  Wilson  is  well 
known  as  the  President  of  the  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographi¬ 
cal  Society,  and  the  author  of  numerous  valuable  memoirs.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  interested  in  the  subject  of  American  biography,  and 
has  made  a  large  collection  of  books  and  materials.  His  portraits, 
views  of  historic  houses,  statues,  and  several  thousand  autographs,  be¬ 
ing  particularly  valuable.  Professor  John  Fiske,  formerly  of  Harvard 

•  Appleton’s  Cyclopsedia  of  American  Riography,  edited  by  James  Grant  Wilson  and  John  Fisk*’ 
In  six  volumes.  In  cloth  at  $5.00  per  volume,  leather  $6.00,  half  morocco  $7.00,  full  morocco  or 
Russia  $10.  Five  volumes  now  published.  V'ol.  V.  Pickering-Sumter.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&Co.  1888. 
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University,  is  equally  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of 
American  authors  and  lecturers,  and  has  made  a  special  study  of  the 
early  and  revolutionary  periods  of  our  history.  With  these  gentlemen 
are  associated  as  consulting  editors  many  of  the  most  eminent  of  their 
contemporaries  in  Church  and  State,  in  law  and  literature,  in  the  army 
and  navy,  in  art,  music,  and  the  field  of  invention  and  science. 

Among  the  more  celebrated  names  found  in  the  fifth  volume  just  pub¬ 
lished,  are  those  of  W.  T.  Sherman,  David  Dixon  Porter,  Winfield 
Scott,  William  Henry  Seward,  Philip  Henry  Sheridan,  William  Gil¬ 
more  Simms,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and  Charles  Sumner.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  noted  writers  have  contributed  articles;  prominent  among  them 
are  President  Adams  of  Cornell,  Prof.  John  Fiske,  George  Bancroft, 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  Col.  Thomas  W.  Higginson,  George 
Ticknor  Curtis,  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  Junius  Henri  Browne,  and  oth¬ 
ers  ;  while  men  celebrated  in  other  lines  than  in  writing,  such  as  Phillips 
Brooks,  Henry  Carey  Baird,  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  Thomas  F.  Bayard, 
Justice  Bradley,  Jefierson  Davis,  and  man}'  more,  have  also  been  laid 
under  contribution. 

The  work  as  a  whole  embraces  biographical  sketches  of  all  persons 
prominently  connected  with  the  historie.s  of  the  countries  of  North  and 
South  America  ;  all  rulers,  statesmen,  and  soldiers ;  all  persons  emi¬ 
nent  or  noteworthy  in  the  Church,  on  the  bench,  at  the  bar,  in  literature 
or  the  arts,  in  science  and  invention,  in  exploration  or  discovery,  in 
commerce  or  mechanics.  It  is,  in  brief,  designed  to  include  the  name 
of  every  person  in  any  branch  of  human  activity  whose  career  is  identi¬ 
fied  in  a  manner  worthy  of  note  with  the  progress  of  American  civiliza¬ 
tion,  beginning  with  the  earliest  records  and  coming  down  to  the 
present  day.  The  biographies  will  be  found  of  sufficient  fulness  to 
include  all  facts  deserving  mention,  and  taken  together  they  will  afford 
a  complete  history  of  the  New’  World  —  political,  social,  commercial, 
and  industrial. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  plan,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  national  subjects  will  include  biographies  of  all  the 
Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  many 
candidates  for  those  offices ;  of  every  member  of  all  the  Cabinets,  every 
United  States  Senator,  every  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives? 
and  every  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  since  the  formation  of  the 
Government ;  all  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ;*  the 
most  prominent  Governors  of  States  and  Territories;  all  the  more 
eminent  clergy,  judges,  and  lawyers  of  the  land  ;  all  the  admirals  and 
other  distinguished  officers  of  the  American  Navy,  and  all  the  generals 
of  the  Army.  It  has  evidently  been  the  aim  of  the  editors  to  render 
the  Cyclopaedia  educational  as  well  as  entertaining  and  instructive,  by 
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making  those  articles  referring  to  important  men  and  measures  consti¬ 
tuting  noteworthy  epochs  of  national  history  full  and  exhaustive ;  thus, 
in  the  articles  on  the  Presidents,  some  two  hundred  pages  will  be 
devoted  to  a  very  complete  and  authentic  account  of  all  their  public 
acts,  placing  the  reader  in  possession  of  an  accurate  political  history  of 
the  twenty-two  administrations,  covering  a  period  of  a  century  of  our  na¬ 
tional  annals.  The  same  statement  may  be  made  in  respect  to  the  chief 
colonial  and  State  Governors ;  our  celebrated  judges  and  statesmen ; 
members  of  the  Cabinets,  of  the  Senate,  and  House  ;  men  distinguished 
in  art,  commerce,  and  literature ;  leaders  in  the  Church  ;  and  those 
“great  heirs  of  fame”  who  won  renown  in  the  late  civil  war  and  in 
previous  wars  —  thus  forming  a  very  full  and  comprehensive  history  of 
the  United  States.  What  is  said  here  of  the  United  States  is  equally 
true  of  other  countries  of  the  new  world.  The  longest  articles  in  the 
book  are  those  on  Grant  (thirty-two  columns)  and  Lincoln  (twenty-five 
columns).  But  Franklin  has  fourteen  columns,  Emerson  eleven,  and 
Hawthorne  ten  ;  Garfield  has  three  columns  less  than  Greeley,  and 
Hamilton  but  one  more  than  Irving.  Politics,  therefore,  has  no  exclu¬ 
sive  recognition,  and  does  not  crowd  out  what  will  be  more  serviceable 
to  many  w’ho  consult  the  work.  To  write  of  men  still  living  is  a  deli¬ 
cate  task,  that  is  eschewed  as  a  rule  by  makers  of  cyclopiedias,  and 
therefore  the  very  information  that  one  wishes  most  is  exactly  that 
which  one  generally  seeks  in  vain  in  such  books.  The  plan  of  this 
book  includes  the  men  of  whom  one  reads  daily  in  the  newspapers  but 
about  w'hom  most  books  of  reference  are  silent. 

The  editors  have  also  placed  us  all  under  great  obligation  for  the  skill 
and  good  judgment  which  they  have  manifested  in  the  selection  of  the 
writers  of  the  various  important  articles  in  this  work.  It  would  be  in¬ 
vidious  to  particularize,  but  the  list  of  principal  contributors  which 
occupies  several  pages,  closely  printed,  embraces  the  most  distinguished 
names  of  American  aftairs  of  the  present  day,  including  presidents  and 
professors  in  colleges,  clergymen,  authors,  statesmen,  generals  in  the 
army,  members  of  the  national  cabinet,  ministers  to  foreign  countries, 
members  of  congress,  teachers,  editors,  etc.  It  will  be  safe  to  say  that 
no  cyclopaedia  of  biography  has  ever  been  prepared  with  more  skill  and 
care  or  under  more  favorable  circumstances.  It  will  prove  the  most 
valuable  and  the  most  reliable  dictionary  of  American  biography  yet 
published.  It  is  admirable  in  all  respects.  It  should  find  a  place  in 
every  higher  educational  institution,  in  every  high  and  grammar  school- 
house  in  the  land,  and  in  the  library  of  every  teacher. 

William  Wallace. 
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NA  TIONAL  ED  UCA  TIONAL  AS  SO  CIA  TION  1889, 
NA  SII VILLE,  TENN. 

The  people  of  the  South  are  as  much  in  earnest  about  the  next 
meeting,  July  16-19,  association,  as  were  the 

people  of  San  Francisco  and  the  Pacific  coast  in  1888.  The  local  com¬ 
mittees  have  been  organized,  and  they  are  fairly  at  work.  They  are 
providing  accommodations  for  10,000  guests.  One  unique  feature  of 
the  entertainment  is  to  be  a  barbecue  in  a  grove,  a  distinctively  Southern 
affair.  Excellent  halls  have  been  secured  for  the  meetings  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  association  and  for  each  of  the  departments.  So  far  as  their 
capacity  will  allow,  the  hotels  will  be  open  ;  and  these  w'ill  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  boarding-houses,  private  residences,  and  the  dormitories  of 
various  institutions.  The  railroads  will  grant  one  fare  and  return 
tickets  good  for  ninety  days.  Excursions  to  points  of  interest  will  be 
provided  at  a  low  rate  —  to  Mammoth  Cave,  Missionary  Ridge,  and 
Lookout  Mountain,  the  scene  of  the  battle  above  the  clouds.  On  these 
heights  there  are  hotels  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  where  the  breezes  are 
cool  and  the  climate  as  delightful  as  in  the  White  Mountains ;  and  to 
these  excursionists  can  go  after  the  meetings  close. 

The  people  of  Nashville  and  of  all  the  neighboring  cities  and  states, 
will  receive  the  teachers  of  the  country  with  open  arms  and  warm 
hearts;  and  the  teachers  of  that  section  will  exhibit  a  charming  cordial¬ 
ity.  To  go  there  and  see  the  people  will  be  to  carry  home  a  lasting 
friendship  for  them,  and  a  better  understanding  of  their  work  and 
worth. 

The  program  for  the  meetings  is  w'ell  advanced  though  by  no  means 
complete.  Among  the  speakers  expected  are  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper  of 
Albany,  New  York;  Rev.  J.  M.  Curry,  agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund, 
Richmond;  Dr.  A.  G.  Hayford  of  the  John  F.  Salter  Fund,  Decatur, 
Georgia  ;  Edwin  D.  Mead  of  Boston  (it  is  hoped)  ;  and  Bishop  Spaulding 
of  Illinois  ;  Miss  Burt  of  Chicago  ;  Col.  A.  S.  Colyer  of  Nashville  ;  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Harris,  Concord;  Dr.  S.  H.  Peabody  of  Illinois;  Prof.  Ed¬ 
ward  S.  Joynes  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  ;  Professor  Underwood  of  St. 
Louis.  These  are  only  a  few  of  those  already  partially  engaged. 

Among  the  topics  to  be  considered  are  the  following  : —  Honorary 
Degrees  in  American  colleges;  History  of  education  (i)  for  its  general 
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culture;  (2)  for  its  practical  value  on  legislation  and  administration; 
(3)  its  practical  value  to  teachers. 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  will  meet  in  Washington, 
March  6—8 ;  this  will  enable  those  who  attend  to  be  present  at  the  inau¬ 
guration  of  the  President  with  but  little  extra  expense.  The  program 
is  already  published. 

A.  P.  Marble. 

President  N.  E.  A. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  New  York,  a 
committee  made  a  report  of  great  length  upon  Religion  and 
Public  Education.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  a  review  of  this 
report  as  given  by  G.  S.  Payson  in  the  Christian  Union.  Mr.  Pay- 
son  says  that  the  report  embodies  the  results  of  extensive  correspondence 
with  State  Superintendents  of  Instruction  throughout  the  Union,  as 
well  as  an  examination  of  State  laws.  Out  of  twenty-eight  states  and 
territories  twelve  have  no  law  upon  the  subject ;  five  prohibit  sectarian 
teaching  ;  two  provide  for  morals  and  good  behavior  ;  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  alone  demands  religious  teachers.  Iowa  enacts:  “The  Bible 
shall  not  be  excluded  ;  no  pupil  shall  be  required  to  read  it  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  his  parent.”  New  York  law  does  not  recognize  the  right 
of  using  any  portion  of  regular  school  hours  for  religious  exercises,  but 
forbids  the  exclusion  of  the  Scriptures  from  public  schools. 

Arizona  demands  moral  teaching,  but  declares  in  its  statute  law  that 
any  teacher  who  conducts  any  religious  exercise  in  school  shall  forfeit 
his  diploma  because  of  “  unprofessional  conduct.”  West  Virginia  law 
makes  the  extraordinary  condition  that  “  teachers  shall  be  of  good 
moral  character,  and  not  addicted  to  drunkenness  ”  ;  while  Nevada, 
without  making  any  other  allusion  to  morals,  requires  an  oath  of  its 
public  instructors  that  they  never  have  been  and  never  will  be  “con¬ 
nected,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  or  about  any  duel.” 

The  Committee  finds  a  vast  amount  of  shallow  thinking  and  loose 
legislation  about  the  matter,  and  urges  that  the  subject  be  agitated  until 
its  perplexing  problems  are  satisfactorily  settled.  In  view  of  the  fact 
elicited  by  its  investigations  that  parochial  schools  are  increasing  in 
several  portions  of  the  Union,  the  Committee  raises  the  incjuirv  whether 
the  state  should  not  at  once  insist  upon  a  supervision  of  all  schools 
within  its  bounds.  It  discovers  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  public 
schools,  which,  however,  is  mostly  found  among  Romanists  and 
Lutherans,  w’ho  demand  denominational  instruction,  and,  in  Illinois 
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chiefly^  among  infidels  and  agnostics,  who  would  have  every  trace  of 
religious  influence  removed. 

The  Svnod  directed  its  Committee  to  report  to  it  next  year  the  exact 
legal  status  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  practice  in  its  chief  cities 
and  towns,  and  ordered  the  following  recommendations  republished  in 
its  Minutes  this  fall :  — 

“  First  —  That  the  Synod  affirms  its  conviction  that  our  national  vigor 
and  permanence  are  guaranteed  only  by  a  religiously  grounded  mo¬ 
rality. 

^'-Second — That,  without  claiming  it  to  be  the  province  of  the  state 
to  teach  religion  for  religion’s  sake,  the  Synod  should  yet  confess  its 
belief  that,  in  order  to  the  state’s  own  interest,  there  should  be,  in  every 
school  maintained  by  the  state,  the  inculcation  of  such  principles  of 
dependence  upon  God  and  obligation  to  him  as  are  essential  to  sound 
learning,  safe  character,  and  wholesome  citizenship. 

'•'-Third — That  the  Synod  should  encourage  the  appointment  of 
such  teachers  as  shall  be  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  second  recom¬ 
mendation,  and  bring  the  entire  weight  of  its  influence  to  bear  against 
whatever,  by  statement  or  suggestion,  shall  antagonize  the  claims  of 
the  God  upon  whom  we  depend  and  to  whom  we  owe  obligation. 

'•'‘Fourth  —  That  vour  committee  should  be  continued  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  the  Synod  whatever  information  it  mav  be  able  to  secure  as  to 
the  policy  pursued  in  this  particular  in  other  Christian  countries  and 
the  results  respectively  reached  ;  and  to  scrutinize  and  report  upon 
whatever  attempts  may  be  made  to  introduce  atheistic  teaching  in  our 
public  schools. 

'•'•Fifth  —  That  the  Synod  should  instruct  its  ministers  publicly  to 
recognize  difficulties  in  which  the  case  is  involved,  and  to  bring  those 
difficulties  to  bear  as  an  argument  for  more  thorough,  intelligent,  and 
faithful  religious  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  family,  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  the  church.” 

It  is  indicative  of  the  progress  made  in  this  matter  that  through  the 
exertions  of  this  committee  the  substance  of  the  above  resolutions  was 
embodied  in  an  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  this  latter  body 
adopted  last  May  ;  and  thereby  the  principle,  which,  when  first  pro¬ 
pounded  by  this  Committee,  met  with  decided  opposition,  has  been 
recognized  and  affirmed  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  court  of  that  de¬ 
nomination.  That  principle  is  briefly  this,  that  a  recognition  of  the 
Divine  Being  and  of  human  accountability  in  all  our  public  instruction 
is  essential  to  the  welfare  and  perpetuity  of  the  state. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Elementary  Education.  —  Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke,  Vice-President  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  for  England  and  Wales,  has 
submitted  his  estimates  for  i888-’89.  The  amount  asked  from  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  £’1,286,077,  about  $6,300,000. 

In  his  speech  on  the  presentation  of  the  budget,  the  vice-president 
expressed  his  belief  that  there  was  no  grouml  for  the  assumption  that 
as  a  consequence  of  the  final  report  of  the  Commission  on  elementary 
education,  the  government  would  make  an  “  onslaught”  on  the  system. 
For  himself  he  expressed  the  conviction  that  “to  cast  this  question 
again  into  the  seething  vortex  of  sectarian  politics  would  retard  the 
course  of  education  to  an  extent  that  could  scarcely  be  exaggerated.” 

The  estimates  show  an  increase  over  the  amount  for  i887-’88,  of 
£117,270.  This  is  almost  wholly  accounted  for  by  the  increased  at¬ 
tendance  upon  day  and  evening  schools.  A  small  proportion  of  the 
increase  is  due  to  the  larger  estimates  for  pensions.  Referring  in  this 
connection  to  the  low  salaries  of  teachers,  the  vice-president  said:  “I 
am  sure  it  is  impossible  for  any  practical  man  to  deny  the  fact  that  the 
present  state  of  things  with  regard  to  the  remuneration  of  teachers 
needs  very  serious  overhauling.” 

As  evidences  of  progress  in  the  spread  of  education,  the  vice-president 
noted  the  increase  in  school  accommodation  and  in  school  attendance. 
The  latter  is  relatively  much  larger  than  the  increase  in  population. 
The  improved  quality  of  the  education  imparted  is  indicated  by  the 
gradually  lengthening  school  period  and  the  increased  proportion  of 
pupils  in  the  higher  standards.  The  percentage  of  pupils  in  standard 
IV.  and  upwards,  which  in  1883  was  29.03,  has  risen  each  year  since, 
and  in  1887  stood  at  36.3  per  cent.  There  is  also  a  marked  increase  in 
the  number  of  schools  classified  as  good  and  excellent  in  the  Inspector’s 
reports.  The  most  striking  evidence  of  progress  noted  by  the  vice- 
president  is  gathered  from  the  statistics  of  juvenile  crime.  In  1869, 
the  year  before  the  passing  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  with  an 
estimated  population  of  21,869.907,  the  number  of  juvenile  commit¬ 
ments  w'as  10,314,  or  one  to  every  2,120  of  the  population.  In  1886, 
with  an  estimated  population  of  27,870,586,  juvenile  commitments  had 
fallen  to  4,924,  or  one  to  every  5.660  of  the  population,  or  less  than 
half  the  number  twenty  years  ago.  In  this  connection,  the  vice-presi- 
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dent  observed  :  “  We  still  find  today  a  fixed  relation  between  crime 

and  ignorance.  During  each  year  there  is  an  almost  uniform  propor¬ 
tion  of  commitments  of  persons  of  all  ages  w'ho  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  or  imperfectly.  This  proportion,  according  to  the  latest  informa¬ 
tion,  is  from  96  to  97  per  cent. 

FRANCE. 

Superior  Instruction.  Faculties  of  Paris. — The  ceremonies 
attending  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters  of  Paris, 
were  held  in  the  new  Sorbonne  the  fifth  of  November. 

Several  addresses  were  delivered  ;  that  by  Monsieur  Lavisse  dwelt 
particularly  upon  the  chair  of  pedagogy  created  recently.  He  observed 
that  pedagogy  had  too  long  been  confounded  with  pedantry,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  point  out  the  distinction  between  the  two. 

“Pedagogy,”  he  said,  “  has  been  cultivated  at  all  times  by  good  and 
great  spirits.  As  it  has  for  its  object  the  education  of  the  soul,  it  is 
modified  from  time  to  time  by  the  ideas  that  men  form  of  the  soul  and 
of  its  destiny. 

“  .  .  A  history  of  the  doctrines  of  education  contains  the  success¬ 
ive  opinions  of  man  respecting  himself.  .  .  It  attests  in  humanity 

the  continuity  of  hope.” 

Monsieur  Lavisse  made  comparison  between  the  old  and  the  new 
Sorbonne,  closing  with  these  words:  “We  know  that  our  history 
will  continue  its  course,  that  it  will  have  yet  many  legislatures  as  it  has 
had  already  many  kings,  that  the  future  reserves  for  us  contests  and 
misfortunes,  but  also  joys  and  triumphs.  We  enter  with  this  strong 
confidence  into  the  new  Sorbonne  which  the  architect  has  made  beau¬ 
tiful,  proud  and  lofty,  elegant  and  gay,  w'ell  open  to  the  light,  with  an 
air  of  hope  and  of  regeneration.” 

The  number  of  students  entered  for  the  session  in  the  Faculties  of 
Paris,  with  their  distribution  is  as  follows  :  Theology,  32  ;  law,  2,438  ; 
medicine,  3,352  ;  science,  137;  letters,  270;  pharmacy,  1,064. 

GERMANY. 

The  attendance  upon  the  German  universities  in  18S8  reached  a  total 
of  28,000.  Of  these,  4,673  w’ere  enrolled  in  the  faculty  of  Evangeli¬ 
cal  theology  ;  1,174  in  that  of  Catholic  theology;  5.520  in  law;  8,284 
in  medicine,  and  8,349  in  philosophy. 

The  German  States,  and  particularly  Prussia,  are  agitated  over  the 
crowded  state  of  the  professions  to  which  the  University  is  the  avenue. 

An  official  circular  instructs  the  directors  of  the  Prussian  gymnasia 
to  endeavor  to  turn  the  attention  of  their  students  away  from  the  study 
of  medicine.  The  other  faculties  are  not  less  crowded.  In  the  faculty 
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of  Protestant  theology  the  number  of  students  has  increased  annually 
from  1876  to  188S,  standing  at  4,837  in  the  latter  year  against  1,59^  in 
the  former. 

The  faculty  of  law  shows  similar  increase.  For  the  years  i86t-i866 
the  average  enrolment  here  was  1,200;  from  1866  to  1871  it  rose  to 
1 ,300 ;  for  the  next  five  years  the  average  was  i  ,900,  and  for  the  next, 
2,500. 

It  is  calculated  that  fifteen  years  must  elapse  on  an  average  between 
the  time  when  the  student  enters  upon  his  law  studies  and  the  moment 
when  he  can  secure  a  position. 

The  contest  between  the  advocates  of  the  classical  and  those  of  the 
modern  course  for  secondary  schools  continues.  Professor  Preyer  of 
the  University  of  Jena,  is  the  recognized  leader  of  the  party  opposing 
the  classics.  The  movement  has  resulted  in  petitions  to  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  in  favor  of  the  realschule.  A  counter  movement 
has  started  from  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  A  protest  against  the 
petitions  mentioned  has  been  signed  by  a  large  number  of  the  profes¬ 
sors  of  theology,  of  law,  of  medicine,  and  of  science. 

While  allowing  that  the  organization  and  conduct  of  the  gymnasia 
are  not  perfect,  they  assert  that  the  representation  of  physical  and  in¬ 
tellectual  injury  resulting  from  the  course  pursued  in  the  gymnasia  has 
no  foundation  in  fact,  and  is  not  borne  out  by  the  subsequent  careers  of 
the  students.  Experience,  they  say,  justifies  the  determination  to  hold 
fast  to  the  essential  traits  of  the  gymnasia  programmes,  and  especially 
to  the  chief  characteristic,  viz.,  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  and 
literature. 

“We  can  only  consider,”  says  the  protest,  “those  changes  to  be 
desirable  which  develop  what  exists  already,  not  those  which  demand 
a  rupture :  for  they  relate  to  an  institution  upon  which  reposes  in  great 
part  the  prosperity  of  science  in  Germany  and  the  standards  of  all  the 
most  important  professions.” 

The  declaration  is  signed  by  fourteen  professors  of  Heidelberg.  It 
has  also  been  adopted  by  forty-five  professors  of  Halle. 


BELGIUM. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  University  of  Liege,  the  rector, 
Monsieur  VV'asseige,  delivered  an  address  in  which  he  expressed  deep 
regret  at  the  decline  of  the  true  scientific  spirit  that  pursues  knowledge 
for  the  love  of  it  rather  than  with  reference  to  its  utility.  “  It  is,”  he 
said,  “  to  be  regretted  that  students  have  so  little  taste  for  scientific 
speculations,  and  see  little  more  in  their  work  than  the  means  of  pr^ 
paring  rapidly  for  passing  their  examinations.”  This  he  attributed 
very  largely  to  defects  in  their  preparatory  training.  Among  these  d^ 
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fects  he  counted  the  early  specialization  of  courses  which  forced  stu¬ 
dents  to  decide  upon  their  careers  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age. 

The  number  and  distribution  of  students  for  the  session  are  as  fol¬ 
lows :  Law,  356;  sciences,  337;  medicine,  255;  philosophy,  259; 
special  schools,  263. 

The  number  of  professors  and  instructors  for  the  several  faculties  are  : 
Law,  7 ;  medicine,  16;  science,  21;  philosophy,  15;  special  schools, 
12. 

The  construction  of  the  new^  building  of  the  university  is  in  progress. 

National  League  for  Physical  Education.  —  An  association 
styled  “  The  National  League  for  Physical  Education,”  has  recently 
been  founded  in  France.  Monsieur  Berthelot,  senator,  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  accepted  the 
presidency  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  the  plan  of  organization. 
In  response  to  a  circular  letter  setting  forth  the  proposed  purposes  of 
the  association,  a  large  number  of  representative  men  signified  their 
readiness  to  become  members.  A  meeting  was  called  in  Paris,  Octo¬ 
ber  31st,  for  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  committee.  After 
careful  deliberation  a  constitution  was  adopted.  By  this  the  object  of 
the  League  is  declared  to  be  the  development  in  schools  of  all  classes 
of  the  force  and  address  of  those  who  will  one  day  constitute  the  mili¬ 
tary  service  of  the  country,  and  whose  vigorous  health  will  depend  upon 
their  moral  and  intellectual  equilibrium. 

Among  the  means  of  physical  culture  which  the  League  will  seek  to 
have  adopted  are  the  following  . — 

Along  with  formal  gymnastics  in  primary,  secondary,  and  superior 
schools,  the  introduction  of  outdoor  sports  and  the  active  exercises  which 
are  their  necessary  accompaniments.  The  provision  by  every  com¬ 
mune  of  the  ground  and  material  required  for  these  active  sports. 

Annual  competitive  exercises  and  periodical  examinations  into  the 
physical  condition  of  students. 

The  League  will  publish  periodically  a  bulletin  of  its  operations  and 
of  the  progress  of  physical  education  in  France.  a.  t.  s. 
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The  following  bibliography  of  current  periodical  literature  includes  articles  upon 
education  and  other  subjects  calculated  to  interest  teachers.  Only  articles  from  perl, 
odicals  not  nominally  educational  are  mentioned.  Articles  of  special  importance  to 
teachers  will,  as  a  rule,  be  mentioned  in  notes. 


Alcott,  Louisa  May.  Harriet  Pres¬ 
cott  Spoliord.  Chautauqunn,  Decem¬ 
ber. 

Alternative,  D«‘fense  de  1’.  Edmund 
Clay.  Critique  Philosophique ,  Novem¬ 
ber. 

Animal  Arithmetic.  Madame  Clem- 
ence  Royer.  Popular  Science  Monthly. 
December. 

'rraiislated  from  the  Pevue  Scientif- 
ique. 

Atomic  Worlds,  and  their  Motions, 
Dr.  Heinrich  Hensoldt.  Popular  Sci¬ 
ence  Monthly,  December. 

Beliefs  about  the  Soul.  R.  \. 
Oakes.  Popular  Science  Monthly,  De¬ 
cember. 

Bimetallic  Conference,  Some  Les- 
s<uis  from  the.  C.  B.  Roylance  Kent. 
Macmillan's  Mayazine,  Decemb<‘r. 

“  Black  Art,”  The:  or  English  Man¬ 
ner  of  Engraving,  Canon  Blackley. 
National  llerieir,  llecember. 

Browning,  Mrs.  Barrett.  Macmil¬ 
lan's,  December. 

Calculating  Bo3-s,  Some  .Strange 
Feats  of.  II.  Richard  A.  Proctor. 
Knoicledije,  Decern  her. 

Charities  of  Buffalo,  The.  J.  W. 
Bashford.  Chautauquan,  December. 

Chemistry',  'I'he  Role  of,  in  Civiliza¬ 
tion.  Prof.  W.  Crookes.  The  Forum, 
Decent  lM?r. 

Children,  Character  in.  Charlotte 
M.  Mason.  Murray's  Mayazine.  De¬ 
cember. 

Christianity  and  Tragedy.  Profes¬ 
sor  Bliss  Perry.  Andover  Review,  De¬ 
cember. 

Christmas  .Sermon,  A,  Robert  Lou¬ 
is  Stevenson.  Scribner's,  D<*cember. 

College.  The  Future  of  the  Country 
College.  William  De  Witt  Hyde.  Ai- 
lantic  Monthly,  December. 

President  Hyde  thinks  that  the  col¬ 
lege  “  represents  a  distinct  and  essen-  ' 
tial  stage  of  intellectual  development,”  ' 


'  and  has  its  place  between  the  academy 
and  the  university'. 

Convent  .School  of  the  I.ast  Century, 
A.  Susan  Coolidge.  Atlantic  Month¬ 
ly,  December. 

Contains  interesting  extracts  from 
the  diary  of  a  pupil  at  the  Abbayeaux 
Bois. 

Dedoublement  des  Operations  Cere- 
brales.  Etude  sur  le,  et  sur  le  role 
isole  de  chatpie  hemisphere  dans  les 
plienonienes  de  la  pathologie  mentale. 
J.  Luys.  Encephale,  September,  Oc¬ 
tober. 

Economicpie.  Questions  econo- 
mitpies.  Louis  Wuarin.  Hibliotheque 
Universelle,  November. 

Education,  Elementary;  Its  Work¬ 
ing  and  its  Results.  Westminster  Re¬ 
view,  December. 

Apropos  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission. 

Education,  Two  Conflicting  Reports 
on.  L(»rd  Norton.  Nineteenth  Centu¬ 
ry,  December. 

Considers  the  subject  covered  by' the 
recent  majority  and  minority'  reports 
j  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

I  English  Latiguage,  Claims  of  the, 
to  L’niversality.  Dr.  Melville  Bell. 
Science  December  14. 

I  Eiiseignement  des  .Sciences.  —  L’- 
i  »*cole  du  service  de  sante  militaire  et 
la  faculte  de  medecine  tie  .Strasbourg, 
de  1851  a  1870.  .M.  Beaunis.  Revue 
Scientijique,  17  November. 

Enseignment  des  .Sciences,  Les 
M  usees  .Medicant.  Doctor  Billings. 
Revue  ScientMque,  10  November. 

A  thinslation  of  Doctor  Billings’ 
address  at  the  meeting  of  .American 
physicians  and  surgeons  at  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Ethics,  Classic  and  Semitic.  An¬ 
drew  P,  I’eabody.  Andover  Review, 
December. 

Examination.  The  Protest  against 
Over-Examination.  A  Reply.  Pro- 
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fessor  Knight.  Harold  Arthur  Perry,  • 
and  11.  reiuple  lluiuphrey.  Xine- 
teenth  Century,  December. 

The  writers  defend  the  competitive 
eystein  as  necessary. 

Faith-llealing  as  a  Medical  Treat¬ 
ment.  Dr.  C.  Idoyd  Tuckey.  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,  December. 

A  valuable  account  of  hypnotic 
healing  as  practised  by  the  Nancy 
School. 

Fiction,  Contemimrary  Jewish.  Mr. 
Bernhard  lierenson.  Andover  Review, 
December. 

Fiction,  The  South  as  a  Field  for. 
Judge  A.  \y.  Tourgee.  The  Forum, 
December. 

“Finance  and  Politics,”  Mr.  Syd¬ 
ney  Buxton's.  Justin  Mct'arthy. 
Contemporary  Review,  December. 

Food,  The  Future  of.  J.  W. Cross. 
Contemporary  Review,  December. 

Forest-Groupings,  'I’he  Origin  of. 
Marquis  de  .Saporta.  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  December. 

Friedrich  der  Grosse  und  die  Ital- 
iener.  P.  D.  Fischer.  Deutsche  Rund¬ 
schau,  December.  , 

Galilei's  Theorie  der  Materie.  I.  K.  ' 
Lasswitz.  Vierteljdhrsschrift  far  BVs- 
senschaftliche  Philosophie,  11.  4. 

Gambetta:  Essals  de  Psyehologie 
politique.  M.  de  ('astellane.  Nou- 
telle  Revue,  15  November. 

Garibaldi's  Career.  The  Close  of. 
Win.  K.  Thayer.  Atlantic,  December. 

Geistessiorung  und  Verbrecben. 
Otto  Binswanger.  Deutsche  Rundschau, 
December. 

Genossenschaftsgesetzes,  Die  Bevis- 
ion  des.  III.  Annalen  des  Deutschen 
Beicks,  December. 

Goethe's  Verboltnis  zur  Ethik,  Ein- 
ige  Bemerkungen  iiber.  George  Sim-  , 
niel.  Zeitschrift  fur  Philosophie,  B. 

29,  II.  1. 

Gresham  CoIl(*ge.  Fk  Kay  Lankes- 
ter.  Nature,  Nov.  1. 

“Hamiltonian  System”  of  Fkluca- 
tlon,  the.  11.  S.  Salt.  Gentlemans 
Magazine,  December. 

An  interesting  account  of  James 
Hamilton’s  attempt  in  America  and  : 
England  more  tban  half  a  century  ago 
to  reform  the  old  grammatical  method 
of  teaching  languages. 

Hand  Educational  Fund  for  Colored 
People,  The.  American  Missionary, 
December.  i 

Harvard,  The  “  Fast  Set”  at.  One 
of  Them.  North  American  Review,  De¬ 
cember. 

Heredite.  I^s  thi'ories  modernes 


de  la  giMieration  et  de  L' Heredit**.  E. 
G.  Balbiani.  Revue  Philosophique, 
D»*c. 

History  of  a  Doctrine,  The.  I. 
Prof.  S.  P.  Langley.  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  December. 

Defers  to  the  doctrine  of  heat. 

Holt  .Method  of  Teaching  Music, 
The.  Mary  L.  Lewis.  Century,  De¬ 
cember. 

1 1  ygiene.  —  L'  education  physique 
de  r  enfant.  F.  Lagrange.  Revue 
Scientifique,  17  November. 

A  sensible  argument  against  over¬ 
pressure  in  physical  education  and 
for  play  as  the  proper  gymnastic  ex¬ 
ercise  for  children  since  it  is  at  once 
hygienic  and  recreative. 

Immortality,  Intimations  of,  from 
Kecollections  of  Herbert  Spencer. 
William  M.  Bryant.  Unitarian  Re¬ 
view,  December. 

Indians  of  the  United  States,  The. 
J.  B.  Harrison.  Chautauquan,  De¬ 
cember. 

Infant  Mortality  and  the  Environ¬ 
ment.  J.  M.  French.  Popular  Sci¬ 
ence  Monthly.  December. 

“  King  Lear,”  Notes  on.  Prof.  Lewis 
Campbell.  National  Review,  Decem¬ 
ber. 

Labor,  The  Ethics  of.  Geo.  H.  Hub¬ 
bard.  Yale  Revieic,  December. 

Legislation  compaive,  Les  etudes  de, 
en  France.  Leon  Aucoc.  Revue  Bleue, 
3  November. 

Lick  Observatory,  The.  Knowledge, 
December. 

Life,  The  Price  of.  Edward  Atkin¬ 
son.  The  Forum,  December. 

An  important  economic  argument 
from  statistics. 

Lincoln,  First  Plans  for  Emancipa¬ 
tion.  J.  G.  Nicolay,  John  Hay.  Cen¬ 
tury,  December. 

Lost  Explorers  and  Expeditions. 
Lieut.  Frederick  Schwatka.  Chau- 
tauqaan,  December. 

Lunar  Mystery,  New  Light  on  a. 
Garrett  P.  .Serviss.  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  December. 

Lyon,  L’  Uuiversite  de.  Ernest 
Lavisse.  Rerue  Bleue,  10  November. 

Marriage  and  Divorce  in  the  United 
.States.  Walter  S.  Collins.  Andover 
Review,  December. 

Marriage.  To  Marry  or  Not  to  Mar¬ 
ry?  Junius  Henri  Browne.  Forum, 
December. 

Mechanical  Arts,  Teaching  the. 
Thomas  Davidson.  Forum,  Decem¬ 
ber. 

Discusses  the  aversion  to  manual 
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labor  among  American?,  and  urges 
that  “  we  must  elevate  mechanical  art 
to  the  level  of  the  liberal  arts,  by  es¬ 
tablishing  in  every  city  and  town  in 
the  United  States,  schools  for  the  im¬ 
parting  of  manual  training  to  every 
boy  and  girl,  and  technical  schools  for 
thorough  instruction  in  all  the  indus¬ 
trial  arts.” 

Medicine,  A  Possible  Revolution  in. 
Dr.  Austin  Flint.  The  Forum.,  De¬ 
cember. 

A  popular  account  of  bacteriologi¬ 
cal  studies. 

Memory,  Talks  on.  II.  Wilbert 
W.  White.  Chautauquan,  December. 

Contains  some  good  suggestions. 

Mental  Science.  The  Illusions  of 
Drawing  and  Painting.  Science,  De¬ 
cember  14. 

Mondes  semblabes,  Le  probleme 
des.  G.  Lechalas.  Critique  Philo- 
sophique,  November. 

Morale  d'  apres  Ilerbart,  Du  fonda- 
ment  de  la.  II.  Dereux.  Critique 
rhilosophique,  November. 

.Morley,  John,  as  Critic  of  VT)ltalre. 
Prof.  W.  C.  Wilkinson.  Jlomilectic 
Reriexc,  December. 

.Mud  and  Continents.  Grant  Allen. 
Knoirli-dqe ^  December. 

Pericles.  Tliomas  D.  Seymour. 
Chautauquan,  December. 

Pessimisme.  Concours  sur  le.  M. 
Nourrisson.  L*  .Vcademie  des  Sci. 
Morul  et  PoUt.,  November. 

Philosophes  fran9ais  contemporains. 
M.  (iiiyaii.  (Fin.)  A.  Fouillee.  Re¬ 
vue  Phiiosophiqxie,  Dec. 

Philosopliische  Weltanschaung  der 
Keformations/eit.  Lasson.  l*rexis- 
sische  ,/ahrhucher,  November. 

Platonism  in  England,  Recent.  Paul 
Shorey.  American  .Journal  of  Philol- 
o'jy.  (ictober. 

Prehistoric  Races,  Houses  and 
House-life  among  the.  Stephen  D. 
Peet.  American  Antiquarian,  Novem¬ 
ber. 

Presidential  Election  in  the  United 
States,  The.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair. 
Nineteenth  Century,  December. 

Prison  Labor  Competition.  Z.  R. 
Brockway.  Ihe  Forum.  December. 

Pndiibition  Party  :  Its  Origin,  Pur¬ 
pose.  and  Growth.  1.  Geo.  L.  Case. 
Magazine  of  Western  History,  Decem¬ 
ber.  . 

Protagoras  und  kein  Ende.  Bern- 
hard  .Miinz.  Zeitschrift fur  Philosophic, 
B.  25),  11.  1. 

Psychologic.  —  L’  origine  des  illu¬ 
sions  produites  par  le  dessin  et  la  pein- 


'  ture.  J.  L.  Soret.  Revue  Scientijique, 

;  3  November. 

■  A  summary  of  this  article  in  Science 
is  mentioned  above. 

Psychologische  Streitfragen.  II. 
Johannes  Volkelt.  Zeitschrift  fur 
Philosophic,  B.  29,  H.  1. 

Psychology  of  Deception,  The. 
Prof.  J.  Jastrow.  Popular  Science 
!  Monthly,  December. 

An  article  of  unusual  interest  re- 
'  lating  to  the  psychological  reasons 
j  why  deception  by  conjurors  and  oth- 
[  ers  is  possible. 

Public  Business  Management.  Prof. 
Arthur  T.  Hadley.  Political  Science' 
Quarterly,  December. 

Public  Schools,  The,  and  Roman 
Catholics.  Andover  Review,  Deceui- 
;  ber. 

A  calm  and  judicious  editorial. 

I  Ramismus  an  der  Universitat  Leip- 
;  sig,  Ueber  den.  G.  Voigt.  Leipsig 
j  Berichte  GeseUsch,  d.  Wissensch,  I.,  II. 

!  An  interesting  chapter  from  the  his- 
'  tory  of  the  University  of  Leipzig  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 

I  Rousseau,  J.  J.,  Les  Manuscrits  de. 

M.  Ad.  Badin.  Nouvelle  Revue,  15 
;  November. 

I  Salaries  of  Lady  Teachers,  The.  Al- 
!  fred  W.  Pollard.  Murray's  Magazine, 
December. 

Salt,  Common.  Geo.  McGowan. 
Knowledge,  December. 

Sanscrit.  Les  etudes  sanscrites  en 
France.  Hauvette-Besnault  et  Abel 
Bergaigne.  Paul  Regnaud.  Revue 
Bleue,  10  November. 

School  Question,  The;  Protestant 
Views  and  Comments.  Donahoe's,De- 
cember. 

Schools  in  Summer.  Mrs.  Bernard 
;  Whitman.  Lend  a  Hand,  December. 

Schulreforin,  Aphorismen  zur.  W. 
Preyer.  Deutsche  Revue,  November. 

A  valuable  collection  of  short,  pithy 
extracts  from  various  writers  relating 
to  the  advantages  of  education  in  natu¬ 
ral  science. 

S(;ience,  The  Study  of,  by  Ministers. 
Prof.  J.  O.  Murray.  Jlomilectic  Be- 
viexc,  December. 

Sciences.  The  Circle  of  the.  Ill- 
Prof.  A.  P.  Coleman.  Chautauquan, 

I  December. 

1  Shaftesbury,  Lord.  Gustav  Cohn. 

1  Deutsche  Rundschau,  December. 

Siberian  Road,  Life  on  the  Great, 
j  George  Kennan.  Century,  December. 

I  Social  Problem,  The.  1.  East  Lon¬ 
don  and  Crime.  Mrs.  S.  A.  Barrett. 

I  2.  The  State  Lever.  Bishop  Bromby. 
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3.  The  Eberfeld  Poor  Law  System. 
II.  P.  Tregarthen.  National  Review, 
December. 

Socialism  in  English  Politics.  Will¬ 
iam  Clarke.  Political  Science  Quar¬ 
terly,  December. 

Southern  Question.  A  Simpler. 
George  W.  Cal)le.  The  Fortim,  De¬ 
cember. 

Spelling,  A  Keign  of  Law  in.  Prof. 
Francis  A.  .March.  The  Forum,  De¬ 
cember. 

Stanley.  Is  Stanley  Dead?  Gen¬ 
eral  Wolseley,  et  al.  N^orth  American 
Bedew,  December. 

Style.  Walter  Pater.  Fortnightly 
Bedew,  December. 

Suftrageunlversel,  Etude  philosoph- 
ique  et  historlque  sur  le,  en  France 
(fin.)  IJenouvler.  Critique  Philoeoph- 
ique,  November. 

Tanzwut  im  Mittelalter,  Die.  Adolf 
von  Gabriely.  Deutsche  Revue,  De¬ 
cember. 

Taxation,  Indirect,  in  .America. 
Westminster  Review,  December. 

Temperance,  Scientific.  .\  Sympo¬ 
sium  of  Letters.  William  A.  Ham¬ 
mond,  et  al.  Chautauquan,  Decem¬ 
ber. 

Thackeray,  M.L.  Prenssische  Jahr- 
biicher,  November. 

Thought  and  I.anguage,  The  Iden¬ 
tity  of.  Duke  of  Argyll.  Contempo¬ 
rary  Review,  December. 

Tokio-Igaku.  Skizzen  und  Erinner- 


ungen  aus  der  zeit  des  geistigen.  Uin- 
schwungs  in  Japan,  1871  -1876. 
(Schluss.)  Leopold  .Muller.  Deutsche 
Rundschau,  December. 

'I'olstoi.  Count  Tolstoi's  Religious 
Views,  .Archdeacon  F.  W.  Farrar, 
The  Forum,  December. 

Tolstoi.  Count  'I'olstoi’s  Theories. 
Leroy-Heaulieu.  Chautauquan,  De¬ 
cember. 

“  'I'rusts,*'  The  Legality  of.  Prof. 
'I'heo.  W.  Dwight.  Political  Science 
Quarterly,  December. 

Tulloeh,  Principal.  A.  K.  11.  B. 
Contemporary  Review,  December. 

Verbe.  le,  Ses  antwedents  et  ses 
correspondants  logiques.  P.  Regnaud. 
Revue  Philosophique,  December. 

Waking  Dreams  of  Two  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellors,  The.  Westminster  Review,  De¬ 
cember. 

Relates  to  Moore's  Utopia  and  Ba¬ 
con's  New  Atlantis. 

Whewell,  William,  D.  D.  Temple 
Bar,  Deceml)er. 

.An  interesting  sketch  of  the  famous 
.Master  of  Trinity. 

Willensfreihelt,  Eine  Verteidigung 
der.  Dr.  Richard  Wohle.  Zeitschrift 
fur  Philosophie,  B.  29,  11.  1. 

Women,  French.  A  Patriarch's 
Thoughts  about.  Jules  Simon.  Fort- 
niahtly  Review,  December. 

Women  in  India,  Medical.  J.  D. 
Rees.  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review,  Oc¬ 
tober. 


PA MPIIL E  TS  RE  CEl  I  ED. 


Capital  and  its  Earnings, by  .John  B. Clark,  A.  M.  An  Economic  Association.  "Scents. 

- The  Relations  of  the  High  Schools  and  the  Colleges.  Issued  by  Oberlin  College, 

Ohio. - Catalogue  of  Yale  University,  1888-9.  It  shows  a  total  of  1365  students. - 

Pocket  Manual  on  Home  Exercise.  By  Wright  &  Dltson,  Boston.  10  cents. - Biblio¬ 
graphical  Contributions.  Edited  by  .Justin  Wlnsor,  Harvard  University. - Mathe¬ 
matical  Theses  of  Junior  and  Senior  Classes,  ITSi-lSSD.  By  Henry  C.  Badger. - State 

Normal  School,  Whiteiiot,  Wisconsin,  1887-8. - Report  of  the  Principal  of  the  Detroit 

High  .School,  concerning  our  work  in  the  High  School,  Detroit,  Mich. - Thirteenth 

Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the  .Johns  Hopkins  I'niverslty,  Baltimore,  1888. - 

The  President’s  Report  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  University  of  Michigan,  1888. - Easy 

Readings  for  Little  Ones.  By  A.  B.  Guilford,  New  York.  Teachers  Publishing  Co.  A 
series  of  ten  lessons  in  elementary  supplementary  reading. - The  Easy  Reading  Leaf¬ 

lets  for  Supplementary  Reading.  Second  set.  By  A.  B.  Guilford,  Teachers  Publishing 
Co.,  New  A'ork.  Twenty  lessons  on  cards. 
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Franklin  in  France.  From  Orifjinal  Documents,  most  of  which  are  now 
l>ublished  for  the  first  time.  By  Edward  E.  Hale,  and  Edward  E.  Hale,  Jr.  i 
Part  11.  Tlie  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Franklin's  Life  till  his  return.  Boston;  * 
Roberts  Bros.  1888.  Pp.  470.  Price,  .^.'LOO. 

This  book  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  American  book-makiii".  It  is  finely 
printed  on  the  best  jjaper,  beautifully  illustrated  with  numerous  cuts,  with  a  L 
fine  lar^e  open  page,  very  attractive  to  the  eye.  But  these  are  the  least  of  its  ■ 
good  qualities.  No  ])eriod  of  American  liistory,  is  of  more  interest  and  of  | 
greater  importance  than  the  close  of  the  Revolution  and  the  time  of  the  treaty  f 
of  peace  with  Great  Britain.  Perhaps  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  treat}'  in  the  f 
w'orld's  history  of  equal  importance  was  ever  made  under  greater  disad¬ 
vantages,  or  where  the  commissioners  were  beset  with  more  obstacles  and  dls-  , 
couragements  on  every  side.  That  our  commissioners  should  succeed  in 
thwarting  the  machinations  of  the  Spanish,  in  circumventing  the  designs  of  j 
the  French,  and  in  overcoming  the  prejudices  of  the  Ihiglish  so  completely  as  | 
to  give  us  all  the  territory  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Mississippi  as  far  ■ 
north  as  the  great  lakes,  rather  than  that  the  new  republic  should  be  cabined  < 
and  confined  entirely  within  the  narrow  strip  between  the  coast  and  the  Appa-  i 
lachian  range  is  simply  marvelous  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  three  dis- 
tinguished  diplomatists,  Franklin,  Jay,  and  Adams.  This  volume  of  letters  j 
written  by  Franklin,  and  many  written  to  him  by  distinguished  persons,  both  h 
American  and  European,  many  of  which  have  never  before  been  published,  but 
which  had  been  saved  from  utter  loss  and  destruction  and  secured  to  us  by  our  j 
countryman,  Mr.  Stevens,  throws  great  light  upon  this  wonderful  treaty  and  | 
goes  far  toward  settling  some  disputed  points  concerning  it.  All  students  of 
the  history  of  America  will  thank  the  editors  and  the  publishers  for  the  ad-  : 
mirable  manner  in  which  they  have  placed  this  valuable  information  before  our  1 
country.  It  is  the  most  important  contrii>ution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  essen- 
tlal  facts  of  that  interesting  period  of  our  history  which  has  been  made  for  [ 
many  years.  j 

Lectures  on  Pedagogy,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  Gabriel  Compayre.  * 
Translated  by  \V.  H.  Payne,  LL.  I).,  President  of  the  Peabody  Normal  Col-  e 
lege.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Pp.  4*J1. 

All  who  read  Doctor  Payne's  translation  of  Compayre's  History  of  Peda-  J 
gogy  will  be  sure  to  read  these  lectures  by  the  same  author.  They  treat  of  | 
the  entire  round  of  educational  subjects,  such  as  physical  and  intellectual  edu-  I 
cation;  the  education  of  the  senses;  the  cuiture  of  the  attention,  memory,  ira-  | 
agination,  reasoning,  the  feelings;  of  moral  education,  will,  libertj',  habit;  the  i 
higher  sentiments ;  aesthetre  and  religious  education,  etc.  The  book  also  dis-  I 
cusses  methods,  —  methods  in  general,  methods  in  reading,  in  writing,  in  his-  ' 
tory  and  geography,  the  senses,  civic  instruction,  and  other  kindred  topics.  | 
This  is  a  valuable  work  and  we  bespeak  for  it  the  attention  of  every  wide-  f 
awake,  progressive  teacher.  t 
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Ohio;  First  Fruits  of  thk  Ordinanck  of  1787.  By  Kufus  King.  The 
American  Commonwealths  Series.  Boston:  llougliton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1888. 
Pp.  427.  Price,  $1.25. 

This  is  the  twelfth  volume  in  the  series  of  American  Commonwealths,  and 
treats  of  one  of  the  moat  prominent  states  in  the  Union,  which  has  a  history  of 
immense  value  and  thrilling  interest.  The  history  of  the  Old  French  War  and 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  may  be  considered  as  the  pivotal  point  in  American  history. 
That  treaty  surely  laid  the  corner-stone  of  American  independence.  Although 
the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  was  annexed  to  Quebec,  yet  that  was  only  pre¬ 
liminary  to  its  being  annexed  to  the  United  .States.  The  admission  of  Ohio 
into  the  Union  in  1803  was  memorable  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  ordinance  of 
1787.  The  rapid  progress  of  that  state  from  its  first  settlement,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  is  a  natural  result  of  the  liigh  character  of  the  early  settlers.  The 
names  of  Governor  St.  Clair,  Hev.  Maimasseh  Cutler,  D.  I).,  Gen.  Jonathan 
Dayton,  Elias  Boudinot,  Doctor  Witherspoon,  James  M.  Varnum,  Gen.  Bufus 
Putnam,  Judge  Parsons,  Moses  Cleaveland,  and  many  others  among  the  early 
settlers,  hold  very  high  rank  among  the  founders  of  new  states.  The  student 
of  American  history  will  find  this  volume  of  exceeding  interest  and  great  value 
in  the  study  of  our  country,  whether  during  its  earlier  years,  in  the  war  for  the 
Union,  or  its  later  development. 

Thomas  Jkffkrsox  and  the  I'niversity  of  Viroima.  By  Herbert  B.  Ad¬ 
ams,  Ph.  1).,  with  sketches  of  other  Colleges.  Pp.  308. 

This  is  Circular  of  Information,  Xo.  1,  1888,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  Education  in  this 
country.  Whatever  ditterence  of  judgment  may  exist  in  regard  to  Jefferson’s 
opinions  upon  political  questions,  all  must  respect  and  admire  his  broad  views 
upon  educational  themes.  He  was  original,  progressive,  and  decidedly  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  his  age.  The  work  is  finely  illustrated  with  cuts  of  Jefferson's  draw¬ 
ings  and  various  views  of  the  Virgiina  colleges. 

First  Lessons  in  Emjlisu.  For  Use  in  Intermedi.ate  Grades.  By  Alfred  H. 
Welsh,  M.  A.,  Ohio  State  University.  Chicago:  John  C.  Buckbee  &  Co. 
1888. 

This  book  for  beginners  is  one  of  the  best  in  its  line.  It  is  simple,  plain,  and 
progresses  regularly.  It  avoids  the  weak,  silly',  verbose,  unscientific  lessons 
common  to  many  elementary  books.  It  contains  a  number  of  new'  and  most 
excellent  features,  and  the  insertion  of  copious  examples  of  speech-forms, 
gives  the  book  an  extra  value.  T'he  w'ork  should  be  examined  by  every'  teacher 
of  this  subject,  and  if  it  cannot  be  adopted  as  the  regular  textbook,  should  be 
upon  the  teacher's  desk  for  use  and  reference. 

Charles  H.  Kilborn,  5  Somerset  Street,  Boston,  has  recently  published  a 
number  of  new  works  on  Modern  Languages.  Among  them  are  the  follow¬ 
ing:— 

Heine’s  Die  Harzreise.  Edited,  with  notes,  etc.,  by  Dr.  A.  N.  Van  Daell, 
Director  of  Modern  Languages  in  the  Boston  High  and  Latin  Schools.  Pp. 
82.  Paper,  25  cents. 

Petek  Sciilemiiiu’s  Wundersame  Geschiciite.  With  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Sylve.ster  Primer,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  College 
of  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Choix  De  Contes  De  Daudet.  Selected  and  edited  by  William  Price,  B.  A., 
Professor  of  French  in  Trinity  College,  N.  C.  Pp.  32.  Paper,  15  cents. 
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Marie's  Story  ;  A  Tale  oE  the  Days  of  Tx)UIS  XIV.  By  Mary  E.  Baiuford. 
Boston :  Congregational  Sunday-School  and  Publishing  Society.  Pp.  145. 
Price  $1.00. 

A  touching  story  of  the  suffering  brought  on  a  group  of  young  children  by 
the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots,  which  foilowed  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  In  these  days,  when  the  cross  wliich  we  are  called  to  bear  is  so 
light,  it  is  well  for  old  and  young  to  be  reminded  of  the  time  when  sorrow',  and 
loss,  and  death  were  the  portion  of  all  who  loved  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  book 
w’hich  gives  us  the  record  of  His  life.  We  commend  Miss  Bamford's  story  for 
this  purpose. 

Aueltha  ;  A  True  Story  of  a  Woman's  Life  and  Work.  By  Elizabeth  M. 
Kow'land.  Boston :  Congregational  Sunday-School  and  Publishing  Society. 
Price  15  cents. 

A  very  interesting  record  of  a  truly  devoted  Christian  life. 

Odds  and  Ends;  or,  Gleanings  from  Missionary  Life.  By  Rev.  C.  11. 
Wheeler,  D.  D.  Boston :  Congregational  Sunday-School  aud  Publishing 
Society.  Pp.  202.  Price  $1.25. 

In  the  historical  sketches  given  of  the  various  missions  many  things  are  left 
out  concerning  which  people  here  have  a  strong  desire  to  know.  That  fact  is 
evidenced  by  the  questions  that  are  put  to  returned  missionaries  concerning 
habits,  customs,  modes  of  dealing  with  various  problems  arising  in  missionary 
work,  etc.  This  book,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  a  gathering  up  of  the  odds  and 
ends  of  missionary  life.  Those  who  have  read  Doctor  Wheeler's  other  books 
need  not  be  told  that  this  is  breezy,  full  of  humor  aud  of  seriousness,  brilliant 
at  times,  and  never  dull.  It  is  just  the  book  to  increase  the  interest  of  the 
young  in  missions. 

Autrefois.  Tales  of  Old  New  Orleans  and  elsewhere.  By  James  A.  Harri¬ 
son.  New  York:  Cassell  &  Co.  Pp.  295.  Paper  covers.  Price  50  cents. 
For  sale  by  VV'.  B.  Clarke  Co. 

Eleven  stories  of  varying  interest,  but  all  exhibiting  a  healthy  atmosphere, 
and  dealing  with  the  people.  The  book  will  prove  a  w’elcome  companion  for  a 
rainy  day,  or  a  leisure  hour. 

The  Sl6.id  in  the  Service  of  the  School.  By  Otto  Salomon,  Ph.  D.,  Swe¬ 
den.  Translated  by  William  11.  Carpenter,  Ph.  D.,  of  Columbia  College. 
Vol.  L,  No.  6,  of  the  Monographs  of  the  Industrial  Education  Association. 
New  York.  Price,  20  cents. 

This  is  a  strong  argument,  from  the  standpoint  of  Sweden,  for  “  Physical 
labor  ”  in  the  service  of  the  school. 

Proceedings  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  at  their 
Twenty-seventh  meeting.  New  York,  Oct.  3,  1888. 

A  valuable  report  of  a  very  interesting  meeting.  All  educators  will  rejoice 
to  hear  that  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  is  once  more  the  active  agent  of  this  great 
fund. 

Andrews  &  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar.  A  new  edition.  Thoroughly  re¬ 
vised  by  Henry  Preble,  Assistant  I’rofessor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Harvard 
University.  12mo.  Pp.  453.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &,  Co.  Price, 
$1.12  net. 

This  new  edition  of  the  popular  “  Andrews  &  Stoddard,"  so  long  a  favorite, 
is  a  complete  revision,  and  will  be  received  with  great  favor.  It  is  character¬ 
ized  throughout  by  a  combination  of  scientific  accuracy,  clearness,  and  sim¬ 
plicity.  The  following  are  some  of  the  subjects  in  the  treatment  of  which  the 
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greatest  improvement  has  been  made:  —  1.  Order  of  Words  in  the  Latin  Sen¬ 
tence.  2.  Word  Formation.  (Formative  Suffixes,  Troeesses  of  Growth,  etc.) 
3,  Clauses  with  cum.  4.  Relative  Clauses.  5.  Conditional  Clauses.  6.  'I'he 
Regular  Verb.  (The  four  conjugations  treated  so  far  as  possible  as  varieties 
of  one  conjugation.)  ,7.  'Fhe  Third  Declension.  8.  Metres.  (A  full  but 
brief  treatment  witli  English  parallels.)  9.  A  complete  and  ver}’  valuable 
index. 

Until  the  first  of  next  March,  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  for  exam¬ 
ination  on  receipt  of  GO  cents. 

Thk  Ci.As.siCAi.  Review'.  David  Nutt.  London:  270  Strand.  Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co.,  American  Publishers.  $3.00  a  year.  Single  numbers,  ,35  cents. 
The  attention  paid  by  the  Review  to  educational  problems  and  to  educational 
literature,  as  well  as  to  classical  pliilology  in  its  literary  and  scientific  aspects, 
gives  it  a  distinct  value  to  classical  teachers  in  preparatory  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities. 

The  Education'  of  Girls.  By  G.  W.  llaenshel.  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Pa¬ 
per  covers,  15  cents. 

A  capital  address,  with  no  silliness  about  it. 

Industrial  Education  in  the  South.  By  Rev.  A.  1).  ^layo.  Bureau  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  No.  5.  1888. 

A  thorough  discussion  of  this  important  subject,  wliich  will  prove  of  great 
value  to  all  wlio  are  interested  iu  this  important  problem. 

The  Stability  ok  Prices.  By  Simon  N.  Patten,  Ph.  D.  Pp.  04.  Paper 
covers.  Price,  75  cents. 

This  is  Vol.  111.,  No.  G,  of  the  Piihlications  of  the  American  Economic  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  masterly  argument  upon  the  stability  and  instability  of  prices, 
and  the  conditions  thereto. 

Sermons  on  the  International  Lessons  for  1889.  By  the  Monday  Club. 
Fourteenth  Series.  Pp.  402.  Price.  .$1.25.  Boston  and  Chicago:  Congre¬ 
gational  Sunday-Schocd  and  Publishing  Society. 

The  Sermons  by  the  “  Monday  Club  ”  are  widely  known.  It  is  the  only  series 
of  the  kind  that  has  proved  successful.  The  ability  as  sermonizersof  such  men 
as  Drs.  Dunning,  Gregg,  Boynton,  Gritlis,  Clark,  Leavitt,  etc.,  is  well  known. 
After  a  teacher  has  studied  his  lessons  thoroughly,  making  use  of  his  cus¬ 
tomary  lesson  helps,  it  w  ill  aid  him  to  a  broader  outlook  if  he  have  by  him  the 
Monday  Club  Sermons  for  final  hints. 

Tkaumerein.  Edited  by  Alphonse  N.  Van  Daell,  director  of  modern  lan¬ 
guages  in  the  Boston  High  and  Latin  Schools.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
1888.  Paper.  Pp.  103. 

A  good  German  textbook  for  beginners  or  intermediate  classes,  written  in 
good  easy  German. 

Throucii  Death  to  Life.  Discourses  on  St.  PauTs  Great  Resnrrection 
Chapter.  By  Reiien  'I'homas,  D.  D.  Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  Pp. 
163.  Gilt  top.  (Moth,  .$1.25. 

In  this  beautiful  hook,  finely  printed  on  the  best  paper  and  altogether  in 
most  excellent  taste,  are  ten  discourses  of  great  power  and  value.  MMiey  dis¬ 
cuss  the  theme  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
indeed,  of  all  religions.  MMie  author  is  widely  known  as  a  vigorous  thinker, 
clear  writer,  a  sweet-tempered,  high-minded,  broad-cultured,  strong  man. 
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Although  born  and  educated  in  England,  he  is  as  vigorous  a  Yankee,  as  thor¬ 
ough  an  American,  as  any  to  the  manor  born,  and  his  discussion  of  this  great 
subject  of  immortality  is  well  worthy  the  greatness  of  tlie  tlieine. 

Testa  :  A  Book  for  Boys.  Bj’  Paolo  Mantegazza.  Boston :  I).  C.  Heath  & 
Co.  1889. 

This  novel  book  is  translated  from  the  Italian  of  the  tenth  edition  by  the 
Italian  class  in  Bangor,  Maine,  under  the  supervision  of  Luigi  1).  Ventura. 
The  work  will  probably  appear  strange  to  the  American  reader,  and  may  be  to 
him  a  revelation  of  Italian  ideas  and  of  the  thinkers  and  writers  of  Italy. 
The  book  is  one  that  American  boys  might  read  with  profit,  and  that  American 

thinkers  will  be  interested  in,  as  giving  them  an  insight  into  Italian  literature. 

» 

German  Novelettes  for  School  and  Home,  selected  from  the  best  modern 
writers,  and  with  Etymological,  Grammatical,  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By 
Dr.  Wilhelm  Bernhardt.  V'ol.  II.  Boston:  I).  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Price,  75 
cents. 

The  six  short  stories  of  this  volume  come  from  the  pens  of  well-known  con¬ 
temporary  novelists,  and  were  selected  with  reference  to  simplicity  of  style 
and  wealth  of  phraseology.  One  characteristic  difterence  between  the  first 
and  the  second  volume,  is  tliat  while  the  stories  of  the  first  are  somewhat  som¬ 
bre  in  character,  those  of  the  second  volume  are  in  a  light  and  more  cheerful 
vein. 

Notes  on  the  Training  ok  Chilhren.  By  Mrs.  Frank  Malleson.  Third 
Edition.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  1887. 

This  most  valuable  book  treats  in  an  intelligent  and  simple  w.aj'  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  '‘infant  life,’’  “  nursery  management,”  “  the  employment  and  occupa¬ 
tion  of  children,”  “some  cardinal  virtues:  reverence,  truth,  love,  obedience  to 
conscience,  duty,”  and  “  rewards  and  punishments.”  The  subject  matter  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  the  treatment  is  clear,  concise,  to  the  point,  and  of 
the  greatest  value.  The  book  is  one  that  should  be  in  the  hands,  not  only 
of  ever}'  mother,  but  also  of  every  teacher  of  young  children,  and  every  per¬ 
son  connected  with  children. 

Jules  Lemaitre  Impressions  De  Theatre.  Troisieme  Serle.  Paris:  Li- 
brairie  H.  lAjcene  et  H.  Gudin.  Hue  Bonaparte.  1889. 

This  third  volume  of  the  series  deserves  the  same  success  that  has  greeted 
the  first  two  volumes.  It  contains  articles  upon  Sophocles,  Shakespeare,  Vil¬ 
lon,  Corneille,  Moliere,  Beaumarchais,  and  many  others. 

A  Raw  Recruit's  War  Experiences.  By  Ansel  D.  Nickerson,  Late  Private. 
Co.  B,  Eleventh  Rhode  Island  Volunteers.  Providence :  Printed  by  the  Press 
Company. 

This  war  paper  was  first  read  before  the  Rhode  Island  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
Historical  Society,  in  Providetice,  October  19,  188(5,  and  has  since  been  read 
several  times  before  various  associations  and  societies.  It  is  not  a  connected 
history  of  the  regiment,  but  just  what  its  title  indicates.  It  will  be  found  of 
more  than  ordinary  Interest  to  the  general  reader  for  the  easy,  natural  manner 
in  w’hich  army  life  is  depicted,  but,  of  course,  its  greatest  value  will  be  to  the 
comrades  of  the  author  who  served  through  that  memorable  campaign. 


Riverside  Literature  Series.  Extra  Number  E.  Dialogues  and  Scenes 
from  the  writings  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  By  fhnily  Weaver.  Boston: 
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Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Single  number,  15  cents.  Price  per  year  (6  num¬ 
bers),  80  cents. 

Cassell’s  National  Library  have  issued  the  following  numbers:  No.  149. 
From  London  to  Land's  End.  By  Daniel  Defoe.  No.  150.  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  By  William  Shakespeare.  No.  153.  The  Amber  Witch,  'i’rans- 
lated  from  the  German  by  Lady  Duff  Gordon.  Price  per  single  copy,  10 
cents.  Subscription  price  per  year,  ^5.00. 

The  Collegian.  A  monthlv  magazine,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  undergradu¬ 
ates.  Published  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  England  Intercollegiate 
Press  Association.  Edited  by  Samuel  Abbott.  V'ol.  L,  No,  1.  January, 
1889.  Pp.  100.  Boston:  34  Temple  Place.  Price,  §3.00  a  year.  Single 
copies,  30  cents. 

This  new  magazine  will  appeal  to  a  large  constituency,  and  is  worthy  of  a 
liberal  support.  Mr.  Abbott  is  well  (pialitled  by  experience,  taste  and  ability 
to  make  a  success  of  the  venture  that  he  here  undertakes,  and  it  is  hoped  the 
undergraduates  of  all  the  colleges,  as  well  as  many  graduates,  will  extend  solid 
aid  to  the  enterprise.  The  tlrst  number  is  an  excellent  one.  The  leading  arti¬ 
cle  is  by  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

Historical  Tables;  A  complete  Hand-book  of  Dates.  Chronologically  ar¬ 
ranged.  Compiled  by  Prof.  Ilobert  Ilaentze,  Director  of  the  Gernian-Ameri- 
can  Academy  of  Chicago,  (’hicago  :  Western  School  Supply  Co. 

A  capital  little  hand-book  covering  the  history  of  the  world.  It  has  chapters 
on  the  Chronology  of  all  the  (y'ountries;  The  Presidents  of  the  United  States; 
Celebrated  Characters;  Important  Dates;  Universities  when  founded;  and  Im¬ 
portant  Inventions. 

Mr.  Alfred  A.  Horn,  our  Pennsylvania  agent,  at  York,  Pa.,  will  send  a  copy 
by  mail  free  to  any  teacher  who  will  send  him  two  subscriptions  to  Common 
School  Education  with  §2.00, 

The  thoughts  of  all  teachers  are  now  turned  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  for  it  is 
there  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  will  be 
held  in  July,  1889.  They  will  be  interested  also  in  all  that  comes  from  Nash¬ 
ville,  and  we  call  their  attention  to  the  South w’Estern  Journal  oe  Educa¬ 
tion  published  in  that  “  University  City  ”  of  the  South.  The  December  num¬ 
ber  is  on  our  table  full  of  valuable  reading  matter  for  teachers.  The  leading 
article  is  the  lecture  of  Pres.  W.  H.  Payne,  on,  “  How  shall  the  Natural  Sci¬ 
ences  be  Taught.”  Selections  and  Suggestions  for  “  Friday  Afternoon  ”  work 
are  a  feature  of  the  Journal.  It  is  also  publishing  a  valuable  series  of  articles 
on  ‘‘Teaching  English  Literature,  by  Miss  Ellen  Dean,  of  the  Peabody  Normal 
College.”  These  articles  are  actual  reproductions  of  work  done  in  the  class¬ 
room  and  are  thoroughly  practical.  Southern  educational  news,  “  Books  "and 
“Magazines”  complete  a  capital  number  of  this  excellent  southern  educational 
journal. 

The  universal  favor  with  which  the  Musicians'  Calendar  for  1888  was  re¬ 
ceived  has  induced  the  author  to  prepare  a  Musicians'  Calendar  for  1889,  which 
is  much  improved  in  artistic  quality  and  general  convenience,  and  will  find 
even  greater  favor  than  its  predecessor.  The  designing  and  engraving  are  by 
H.  P.  Giles  and  Arthur  Stockin.  Price  by  mail,  50  cents.  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Co.,  publishers,  50  Brornfleld  Street,  Boston. 
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A  most  convenient  desk  calendar  for  1889,  is  tlie  ('Columbia  Bicycle  Calendar 
issued  by  tlie  Ibipe  Manufacturing  ('o.  of  Boston,  Mass.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
pad  of  3(5.*)  leaves,  witli  l>lanks  for  memoranda.  Upon  eacli  slip  are  quotations 
pertaining  to  cycling,  typewriting,  and  stenography. 

Mk.  John  C.  Sicki.ey,  Librarian  of  the  Cittj  Liln-urn,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y., 
has  issued  nine  “  Lists  of  Books,  recommended  for  IMipils'  I'eading."  These 
are  severally  for  the  first  primary  grade,  and  the  various  grades  of  the  gram¬ 
mar  and  high  schools.  'i'h<*y  are  evidently  selected  with  care,  and  the  move¬ 
ment  is  one  of  great  pra<‘tical  value.  “'I'lie  books  r(‘commend<>d  have  no  con¬ 
nection  with  the  studies  of  the  pupils,  and  are  only  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  those 
who  use  the  library  in  choosing  the  books  adapted  to  their  age  and  umlerstand- 
ing.”  We  ln)pe  the  good  example  here  set  may  have  a  wide  following. 


A/ A  GA  Z IX E S  RE  CEl  I  E I). 

The  attention  of  our  readers  Is  respeetfully  calleil  to  tlie  following  articles  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  numbers  of  our  leading  magazines  as  likely  to  be  of  s|)eeial  interest  to  tlieni. 

General  Viscount  Wolseley,  Charles  P.  Daly,  .lames  M.  Hubbard,  and  Dr.  Kranz  lloas 
have  each  contributetl  to  the  Sttrth  American  Hfrinr  for  December  an  article  on  the 

question,  “  Is  Stanley  Dead?  ” - An  article  In  the  January  number  of  The  Magazine  of 

American  HUtory,  by  Mrs.  Martha  .1.  Lamb,  entitled  “  Historic  Homes  and  Landmarks,” 

will  be  found  of  special  value  and  interest. - A  uni<|ue  article,  entitled  “  Inventional 

Getmietry,”  by  Edward  U.  Shaw,  is  given  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthtg  for  .Jauiuiry. - 

“Pagan  Ireland,”  by  Charles  de  Kay,  in  the  January  Century  is  an  article  giving  a  most 
graphic  and  thrilling  account  of  tlie  past  of  a  nation  that  is  a  problem  to  the  thinking 

world. - The  Atlantic.  for  January  contains  a  capital  historical  article  by  John 

Fiske,  “  Washington’s  Great  Campaign  of  lT7(i.” - The  January  tVule  Awake  contains  a 

new  dei>artment,  “  Men  and  Things,”  comprising  short  articles  on  such  subjects  as 
Daniel  Webster’s  Blue  Suit,  An  Kdenhall  Musgrave  in  search  of  Stanley.  The  Value 

of  a  Vote,  Phonograph  Dolls,  etc.,  etc. - Scribner  for  January  opens  with  an  article  on 

“Castle  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages.” - The  complete  tmvel  in  the.Ianutiry  Lippincott  is 

“  Hale- Weston,”  by  M.  Elliot  Seawell. - The  Ameru-un  Magazine  for  December  furnishes 

a  well-written  aiwl  finely  illustrated  article  on  “  The  Cathedral  of  New  York.” - “  Man¬ 

ufacturing  Industry  in  Ireland,"  bj’  Coinmisslouer  .MacCarthy,  Dublin,  in  the  llarjier’t 

for  January. - “A  Lava-Flow  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,”  is  to  be  found  in  The  Swi*t 

Cross  for  November. - The  Quiver  for  .January  contains  an  article  on  “  The  Music  of 

the  Protestant  Ileformatlon.” - Rev.  Edward  E.  Brads'  *m  article  on  “The  Home 

Aspect  of  Irish  Affairs,”  in  the  Catholic  world  for  December. - Treasure  Trove  for  No¬ 
vember  contains  an  article  on  Mary  Stuart. - The  January  Chautauijuan  contains  much 

valuable  information  about  Greece,  and  Greek  Mythology. - The  American  Bookmaker 

for  November  treats  extensively  of  bookbinding  as  an  Art  ami  an  Industry. - The 

Literary  World  is  a  magazine  of  great  Importance  to  all  literarj' men  and  women. - 

“Presidents  and  President-Making,”  is  in  the  .January  Cassell. - I'lider  Editorial  in 

The  Andover  lleview  for  December  are  articles  entitled  “  The  Public  .Scliools  and  Roman 

Catholics,”  “  Educational  Notes,”  etc. - The  opening  article  in  tin;  Janiiarj’  Academy  is 

“Science  in  Secondary  Schools.” - E.xPres.  Noah  Porter  has  an  article  on  “ 'J’he 

American  Board  and  the  late  Boston  Council,”  in  the  A'eir  Englander  and  Yale  Review. - 

“Schools  in  Summer,”  is  in  the  December /.cm/  A  Hand. - Bayard  Taylor  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Literature  for  December  8th,  1888. - The  Forum  for  .January  contains  a  vigorous 

article  by  Andrew  D.  White,  on  “The  Need  of  Another  University.” - The  Journal  of 

Pedagogy  for  December  contains  a  number  of  practical  educational  articles. - The 

American  Antiiiuarian  and  Oriental  Journal,  Piditical  Science  Quarterly,  Papers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Historical  Association,  Frank  Leslie's  I llustrated  Sunday  .Vagazine,  liuilding.  The  Iowa 

Historical  Record,  all  have  articles  of  much  interest  to  teachers. - An  arrangement 

has  been  made  by  which  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  and  The  Sew  Princeton  Rerieteaxe 
consolidated.  The  publishers  of  the  PolitU-al  Science  Quarterly  (Ginn  A  Co.)  have  pur¬ 
chased  The  Sew  Princeton  Revu'w,  and  the  latter  Journal  will  be  merged  into  the  former. 
Political  and  economic  questions  will  form,  as  heretofore,  the  .Special  flehl  of  the  Political 
Science  Quarterly.  Certain  features  of  The  Sew  Princeton  Reriew  will  be  incorporated  in 
the  Political  Science  Quarterly;  and  Prof.  Sloan,  the  editor  of  The  Sere  Princeton  Review 
will  be  associatetl  in  future  with  the  work  of  the  Political  Science  Quarterly. 


